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Editorial Comments 
JACOBUS ARMINIUS (1560-1609) 


HE METHODIST CHURCH publishes what is now the oldest magazine 

in the world. It was started by John Wesley in 1778 and has appeared 
regularly ever since, though the nature of its contents, as would be expected, 
has altered with the years, and its title also has been changed. Now known as 
The Methodist Magazine, it first appeared as The Arminian Magazine, and the 
title-page of the first issue described it as ‘consisting of EXTRACTS and ORIGINAL 
TREATISES on Universal Redemption’. 

Both the title and the description show its purpose, but Wesley felt it neces- 
sary to give some further explanation, and in the first issue he therefore wrote 
an address ‘to the reader’, Amongst the ‘multitude of magazines’ which then 
‘swarmed in the world’, he singled out two for special criticism. One was 
‘a miscreated phantom called The Spiritual Magazine’, and the other was ‘its 
twin-sister, oddly called The Gospel Magazine’. Both of these, he said, were 


intended to shew, That God is not loving to every man, that his mercy is mot over 
all his works: and consequently, that Christ did mot die for all, but for one in ten, for 
the Elect only. 

This comfortable doctrine, the sum of which, proposed in plain English, is, God 
before the foundation of the world absolutely and irrevocably decreed, that ‘some 
men shall be saved, do what they will, and the rest damned, do what they can’, has 
by these tracts been spread throughout the land, with the utmost diligence. And 
these champions of it have from the beginning proceeded in a manner worthy of their 
cause. They have paid no more regard to Good-nature, Decency, or Good-manners, 
than to Reason or Truth. All these they set utterly at defiance. Without any devia- 
tion from their plan, they have defended their dear Decrees, with Arguments worthy 
of Bedlam,-and with language worthy of Billingsgate. 

In The Arminian Magazine a very different opinion will be defended, in a very 
different manner. We maintain, That God willeth all men to be saved, by speaking 
the truth in love: by arguments and illustrations drawn, partly from Scripture, partly 
from Reason; proposed in as inoffensive a manner as the nature of the thing will 


permit. 


This doctrine, that ‘God willeth all men to be saved’, was an essential basis 
for the Methodist Revival. The Wesleys maintained it ceaselessly in speech, 
in print and in song, continually attacking the rigid Calvinism of their day 
which, with its teaching that God has never intended some men to know 
salvation, would have cut the nerve of their evangelism and denied the nature 
of the God they proclaimed. The outstanding protagonist of this doctrine was 
Arminius, and it was therefore fitting that they should use his name in the 
title of their magazine. It is fitting, too, that in this issue of the London Quar- 
terly and Holborn Review—another Methodist magazine, though one of more 
recent origin—we should commemorate the four hundredth anniversary of 
Arminius’s birth. 

He is a great figure, one even worthy to be ranked, if we accept the estimate 
of the late Dr Frederic Platt, with Athanasius and Augustine. In an article on 
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Arminianism in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Dr Platt says that 
the contribution of Armianism 


was of sufficient importance to rank it amongst the few really outstanding and per- 
manent developments in theological thought. The three fundamental terms of theo- 
logical definition and discussion—God, Man, and the essential relations between 
them—are represented in the three great controversies of historical theology by the 
names of Athanasius, Augustine and Arminius. Athanasius represents the movement 
which gave specific definition to the Church’s doctrine of the Divine nature. Augustine 
stands as the great exponent of the inner moral significance of human nature and of 
the relation of the individual to the race. Arminius found his place as the interpreter 
of the ethical relations between God and man. His system recognized and expounded 
the developed doctrine of God and of man, which the Church had long accepted as 
established positions, but which her theologians had never satisfactorily related. . . . 
The mission of Arminianism was to show how God could be what the Church taught 
He was, and man what the Church declared him to be, at one and the same time. 


The subject, however, is still very much alive. We have not yet solved all 
the mysteries of predestination and free-will, and if Arminianism ‘renewed the 
sense of reality to human responsibility’, as indeed it did, it nevertheless left 
the subject enveloped in a good deal of mystery, as we know from the con- 
troversies about it in our own day. 

Controversy was the lot of Arminius himself, and in the end, worn out by 
ecclesiastical persecution, he was seized by a dangerous illness. Every attempt 
of the ablest physicians was baffled, and his disease daily increased. Among 
other afflictions, one of his eyes became dim, and there were many who deemed 
this a just punishment of God upon his heterodoxy, and even quoted scripture 
to prove it. Was it not written, they said, in Zechariah: ‘Woe to the idle 
shepherd that leaveth the flock . . . his arm shall be clean dried up, and his 
right eye shall be utterly darkened’? No prophecy could be more clear.— 
‘Only’, as Peter Bertuis said in his funeral oration, ‘in the present case it was 
the left eye’! 

Arminius was a great man. Sir Henry Wootton, whom Wesley called ‘a 
candid and pious Calvinist’, said of him: ‘I differ from him in some points. 
Yet I profess my judgement of him to be, that he was a man of most rare 
learning. And I knew him to be of a most strict life and of a most meek spirit.’ 
He was a good preacher and a faithful pastor, and very greatly distinguished 
himself by his fidelity to duty during the plague that devastated Amsterdam 
in 1602. During his illness, so his friends said, he abated nothing of the 
cheerful open manner for which he was so generally esteemed during his 
health, and he bore his great pains with the utmost patience and resignation. 
When his physicians told him he was beyond the reach of medicine, he dictated 
the following clause to be added to his will— 


Above all, I commend my spirit to God, its faithful Creator and Saviour, before 
whom I have walked in my profession and calling with a good conscience, in sim- 
plicity and sincerity. I call Him to witness that I have advanced nothing but what, 
after the most attentive consideration, I have deemed the sense of scripture; and 
that, in whatsoever I have advanced, I had had in view only to extend the knowledge 
of the religion of Christ Jesus, the worship of God, and the common holiness and 
peace of all. 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND 
LIFE OF ARMINIUS 


H. Morley Rattenbury 


RMINIUS WAS BORN in 1560 and died in 1609. His life falls, there- 
fore, in a period of intense nationalistic and religious struggle. The old 
pattern of Christendom and Empire was breaking up with the rise of new national 
states, and the rivalry of Catholic and Protestant played a distinct part in the 
process. The new pattern had by no means emerged as yet, but in the struggle 
questions of patriotism and religious allegiance were inevitably intertwined. 
The first shocks of the Reformation were over, but in the second half of the 
sixteenth century Protestants were fighting for their lives. In the Catholic 
countries the Counter-Reformation was well under way: the Inquisition was in 
full operation; new missionary orders, Jesuits and others, had been established ; 
and the Council of Trent had met. The Catholic powers were determined to 
recover the ground lost in the first half of the century, and the period with which 
we are concerned saw a great deal of success in the attainment of that objective. 
But the Catholics were not to prove universally successful, and one of the 
decisive struggles, which resulted in the rise of the Protestant Dutch Republic, 
took place in the Netherlands. The year of Arminius’s death was also the year 
of a twelve years’ truce which ended the fighting between Spain and the United 
Provinces and virtually acknowledged the independence of the Republic, so 
the whole of his life must be seen against the background of the struggle for 
independence. 

The Netherlands had been part of the Empire of Charles V, and, after his 
death, remained part of the dominion of the King of Spain. For Netherlanders 
this meant that they were subjected to the full rigour of the Spanish Inquisition 
and that ‘placards’ had been published against all heretics. In addition, in 
1564 the King insisted that the Netherlands should accept the doctrines of the 
Council of Trent. The country was ruled by a Regent, and in January 1565 the 
Regent’s Council drew up a solemn protest against the tyranny of Spain. But 
the protest had no effect, and the only result of the intransigence of the King 
was to unite both Calvinists and moderate Catholics in a national opposition. 

The leaders of the opposition, William of Orange, Egmont and Count Hoorn, 
were, in fact, advocates of a moderate policy, but the King would not listen to 
them, and sent Alva to the Netherlands with orders to crush the heretics and 
especially to secure the execution of the moderate leaders. Egmont and Count 
Hoorn were captured and put to death, but William escaped and became the 
leader of an opposition now more determined than ever to end the oppressive 
tule of Spain. Six terrible years of repression followed. In open battle William 
was always defeated, but Alva made himself increasingly unpopular through 
crushing taxation, and piratical activity by Dutch seamen and the courage of the 
people of Haarlem, Alkmaar and Leyden under siege kept the struggle alive. 
In the end the indiscipline of the Spanish Army roused the whole of the Nether- 
lands to resistance and, after the crowning folly, the sack of Antwerp (the 
Spanish fury, as it was called), the new Governor, Don John of Austria, had to 
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agree in 1576 to withdraw all foreign troops and to respect the charters and 
liberties of the provinces. 

Unfortunately, the Netherlands were not united in religion. The north had 
become predominantly Calvinist, but the south had remained largely Catholic, 
and the next Governor, the Duke of Parma, found the country divided and the 
strength of the opposition threatened. By a victory over the resisters at Gem- 
bloux in 1578, he was able to secure the south for Catholicism, and this battle 
marked the decisive split between Holland and Belgium. The hopes of a 
Protestant revival in the south were thus frustrated, and Parma completed, in 
this area at least, the work of repression which Alva had begun. 

William of Orange had to accept the new situation, and from 1579, when the 
northern provinces banded themselves together in the Union of Utrecht, he 
concentrated on defending the north for Calvinism. In 1581 he was outlawed, 
and the United Provinces retorted by abjuring allegiance to Spain. This was the 
final turning-point. Though William himself was assassinated in 1584, it was 
now too late for Spain to recover the north, and the Dutch remained united in 
resistance under the leadership of the province of Holland and the House of 
Orange. 

Twenty-five more years of fighting followed before the signing of the truce of 
1609. Any hope that Parma might have had of repeating his southern success in 
the north was destroyed by Spanish foreign policy. Resources and troops were 
diverted against England and France, and Spain could not successfully engage 
all her enemies at once. In the United Provinces the brilliant military leadership 
of Maurice of Orange was reinforced by the wise and moderate statesmanship of 
John van Oldenbarnveldt, advocate of the province of Holland and a great 
friend of Arminius. When Maurice at last defeated the Spanish armies in a 
series of four battles, it was Oldenbarnveldt who negotiated the truce. 

So, though this was not a peace treaty, the United Provinces had achieved 
their independence, and, although the truce passed over in silence the question 
of religion, along with independence went freedom to choose their own forms. 
It is almost impossible in a short space to convey the bitterness of the struggle 
which had taken place, but, despite the mercilessness of one of the greatest 
powers in Europe, with great courage and at enormous cost, the Dutch had 
succeeded in shaking off the yoke of oppression. They had achieved this almost 
entirely without direct assistance from their Protestant neighbours. Hopes of 
support from French Huguenots had been dashed by the conversion of Henry IV 
to Catholicism and by the Massacre of St Bartholomew in 1572. Elizabeth of 
England never really made common cause with the Dutch against Spain, and 
the one small expedition she sent under Leicester and Sir Philip Sidney to fight 
Parma had been tactlessly handled and did not do anything to enamour the 
Dutch of their near neighbours. The defeat of the Armada in 1588 had, of 
course, been of indirect assistance. But the whole struggle had been touch and 
go. Only a united determination not to submit had won the day. It is in this 
context that the threatened division over theological questions assumed such 
menacing proportions. 

The earliest preachers of the Reformation in the Netherlands had been 
Lutherans, but gradually, with the advance of Calvinism down the Rhine and in 
France, the Dutch also had turned to Geneva. Their faith was embodied in two 
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statements: the Belgic Confession, which rejected the doctrine of the free will of 
man, affirmed his total depravity, and accepted the doctrine of predestination, 
and the Heidelberg Catechism, which similarly accepted the doctrine of the 
decrees. It was in this tradition that Arminius was brought up, and it was the 
extreme statement of this tradition which he was later to question. 

Arminius was the youngest child of Hermand Jacobszoon, a cutler of Oude- 
water, in south Holland. His father died young, leaving a widow and three 
children. Arminius was adopted by the parish priest, who sent him to school at 
Utrecht, at that time the centre of opposition to Alva’s tyranny. On the death of 
the priest in 1574, Arminius returned home, and was now taken in hand by a 
visiting Professor of Mathematics, who took the youth home with him to 
Marburg. While he was in Germany, the Spaniards captured Oudewater and 
massacred nearly the whole population, including Arminius’s own family. 
Arminius returned to Holland and took refuge at Rotterdam in the house of the 
pastor, Peter Bertius. It was with the pastor’s son that he was sent to the new 
University at Leyden, founded in 1575 to mark the heroic resistance of the town 
to the siege of the previous year. 

At the University, Arminius quickly made his mark, and in 1581 he was 
recommended by the Burgomaster of Amsterdam to its Merchant Guild as one 
of the coming leaders of the Reformed Church. The Guild adopted him, on 
condition of later service to the city, and sent him for further education to 
Geneva. During this period he also paid brief visits to Basle, Padua and Rome, 
but it was at Geneva under Beza that he received his main theological training. 
It was at this period, too, that he first met John Uitenbogaert of Utrecht and 
struck up a friendship which was to be of great importance throughout his life. 
In the autumn of 1587 he returned to Amsterdam, and he began his ministry 
there the following year, being ordained on 11th August. 

Arminius launched his ministry by beginning a series of expositions of Malachi 
and the Epistle to the Romans, but the first special task to which he was called 
was the refutation of the views of Koornhert, a layman, who had challenged 
orthodox predestinarian teaching, and had suggested that it was a crime to 
punish heretics with death. This was the turning-point of Arminius’s career, 
for examination of Koornhert’s views led him to question for himself the tradi- 
tion in which he had been so carefully trained, and the expected refutation 
never appeared. Instead, he set himself to study all the authorities, and we have 
the first evidence of that careful scholarship which he was to devote to all 
questions for the rest of his life. 

The result of his studies appeared when he came to deal in his expositions 
with Romans 7. This, he said, was an account of man on the threshold of 
regeneration, and this assertion brought upon him from Peter Plancius, a well- 
known minister, the charge of Pelagianism and Socinianism. The unregenerate 
man, it was alleged, could not have as much godliness as is described in this 
chapter. Arminius defended himself before the ministers of Amsterdam, 
quoting Erasmus and others in support of his views, and, when he was questioned 
on his attitude to the Belgic Confession and Heidelberg Catechism, denied that 
he had contradicted either. Uitenbogaert tried to pacify the disputants, but 
Plancius would have none of it, and, when the new Burgomaster suggested a 
synod to make peace, the Calvinists rejected this outside interference. Attempts 
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to keep the matter quiet were entirely unsuccessful. Arminius was attacked 
repeatedly in the presbytery, and eventually in May 1593 asked for definite 
charges to answer. These proved to be quite mild, and, when Arminius had 
successfully cleared himself, there was a temporary reconciliation. 

From this point onwards, Arminius, Oldenbarnveldt and Uitenbogaert 
worked very much together, and always sought to avoid religious dissension 
which might weaken the cause of the United Provinces. But all the time the 
views of Arminius were becoming more precise, and the rigid Calvinists con- 
tinued to regard him with suspicion. Plancius heard of a long correspondence 
which Arminius had with Francis Junius of Leyden University, and, though this 
was not published till after Arminius’s death, it was known that his criticism of 
the doctrine of predestination was becoming more definite. In 1598 he set out to 
refute the treatise De Praedestinatione Modo et Ordine, by an English Calvinist, 
Perkins, and, although once again his work was not published till after his death, 
it was clear that he was moving farther away from Calvinism. The ministers of 
Haarlem proposed that all Church officials should make an annual reaffirmation 
of the Belgic Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism, but Arminius opposed 
the suggestion on the grounds that it smacked of the Inquisition and would lead 
to endless theological dispute, and fortunately the proposal was dropped. 

But the proposal that Arminius should become a professor at Leyden brought 
the dispute into the open once more. The Curators of the University wanted 
him, but he was opposed by Francis Gomar, the senior Professor of Divinity. 
Amsterdam was unwilling to release him, and a long series of negotiations 
followed, involving statesmen as well as clergy. In the end Amsterdam released 
him on most generous terms, with the proviso that he should satisfy Gomar on 
doctrinal matters. A meeting was arranged at The Hague in the presence of 
Oldenbarnveldt and others, and Arminius successfully proved to Gomar that 
he was neither Pelagian nor Socinian in his views. The occasion ended happily 
with a dinner at the expense of the University Curators! 

So Arminius was installed at Leyden, and in 1603 he was granted the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, being the first to be so honoured by this University. But 
in the following year dispute broke out once more when Gomar made an 
aggressive statement of the doctrine of predestination and publicly attacked 
Arminius, who was present. Arminius wrote of his distress to Uitenbogaert, 
and drew up an examination of Gomar’s theses, accusing the Calvinists of 
making God the author of sin. This work again was not published until long 
after Arminius’s death, and he continued in the rather ambiguous position of 
being attacked by a fellow professor, but enjoying the full support of the Cur- 
ators. In 1605 he became Rector of the University, but the accusations against 
him continued, and he was charged with spreading his views among his former 
pupils. 

At this stage local presbyteries began to take a hand in the controversy, and 
representatives of both the northern and southern Synods of Holland arrived to 
hold an official conference with Arminius. He refused to meet them, as he was 
under no direct charge of heresy, and was supported in this refusal by the 
University authorities. On the other hand, his own proposal that a National 
Synod should be convened to revise the Belgic Confession and the Heidelberg 
Catechism met with no support. The presbytery of Dort was the next to ask for 
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an inquiry, but a declaration by the Professors of the Faculty of Theology that 
‘there is no dissension which in any way affects the fundamentals of doctrine’ 
was deemed to settle the matter satisfactorily for the time being. This declara- 
tion was the only answer given also to a deputation from the South Holland 
Synod, which again was demanding that all ministers should renew their 
support and acceptance of the Belgic Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism. 

The dispute had by now become a political issue which seriously threatened 
the unity of the provinces, and both parties began to feel that the only possible 
solution was to summon a National Synod. Arminius himself, in his final 
oration as Rector in 1606, appealed for complete religious toleration and for the 
summoning of a National Council. But it was this very question of the right of 
the State to interfere in religious matters which was now the point at issue 
between Calvinists and Arminians. At this point the States-General took matters 
into its own hands and sent out an invitation to the provincial Synods to meet in 
a National Synod for the revision of the Belgic Confession and the Heidelberg 
Catechism and for the consideration of the constitution of the Church. It is 
clear that Arminius’s friends, Oldenbarnveldt, Uitenbogaert and Grotius, were 
behind this proposal. The provincial Synods raised all sorts of difficulties and 
counter-proposals, and, despite a preliminary meeting, it became clear in 1607 
that a National Synod would have to be postponed. The new point at issue was 
the proposed revision of the Catechism, and the North Holland Synod insisted 
that all its ministers should expound it every Sunday to confute ‘Anabaptistical 
Vagabonds’ (Arminius had for some years been under orders to write against the 
Anabaptists and had never done so!). 

In 1608 Arminius once more cleared himself of the charge of Socinianism in 
reply to questions from Heidelberg itself, but a meeting between him and Gomar 
at The Hague in May showed that compromise was impossible. The religious 
dispute was now running parallel with one on national policy. Maurice of 
Orange and the Calvinists were opposed to the policy of moderation by which 
Oldenbarnveldt was seeking to come to terms with Spain, and once again serious 
division was threatened in the country. In the end, matters came to a head when 
Arminius was summoned to make a statement of his beliefs before the States- 
General at The Hague in October. His declaration made it quite clear that he 
was opposed to the Calvinist doctrine of predestination, and he defended him- 
self on the grounds that that doctrine was not found in the early Church and that 
it was his opponents and not he who had caused all the recent dissension in the 
Dutch Church. The dispute was now in the open. Although moderate on other 
points, Arminius protested that the extreme views he was questioning were not 
really contained in the Belgic Confession or the Heidelberg Catechism. He did 
not specifically ask for a revision of those documents, but it was known that he 
favoured such a course. Many people rallied to his support, but two public 
disputes with Gomar in 1609 carried the matter no further. Before the decisive 
Synod of Dort met in 1618, Arminius himself was dead. 

He had died, in fact, on 19th October, 1609, six months after Oldenbarnveldt 
had signed the truce with Spain. The end of the war, however, did not bring an 
end to the theological dispute. On the contrary, the quarrel over Arminianism 
became increasingly bitter in the years following the death of the great scholar 
himself. This was in part due to the publication in 1610 of the Arminian 
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Remonstrances and to the subsequent publication of many of Arminius’s own 
works, and in part to the determination of the Calvinists not to give way. But it 
was, perhaps, as well that Arminius himself should have been spared involvement 
in this later history. He had always been the devoted scholar, he had never 
rushed into print for the sake of controversy (in fact, he hardly published 
anything during his lifetime), his friends had been the advocates of moderation 
in immoderate times, and he had been an advocate of toleration. 


THE THEOLOGY OF ARMINIUS 
F. Stuart Clarke 


HE TRADITIONAL account of the theology of Arminius states that up 

to his thirtieth year (1590), he was a thoroughgoing Calvinist and a follower 
of Beza. In that year he was asked by the Presbytery of Amsterdam, of which he 
was a member, to draw up a written refutation of the errors of the anti-Calvinist 
theologian, Koornhert, and by Lydius, Professor at Franeker, to refute a pamph- 
let which deviated in some respects from the accepted interpretation of Romans 
9. While engaged in this work, Arminius himself began to question the theology 
in which he had been trained. He gradually abandoned Calvinism, and became 
one of the founders of liberal theology. 

A recent study! of the theology of Arminius has shown reasons for doubting 
this account. The story of Arminius’s conversion from Calvinism is based 
solely on the testimony of Peter Bertius, in his funeral oration over his friend. 
Arminius never alludes to it himself. He was a pupil of Beza at Geneva, and 
profoundly admired him, but that does not necessarily mean that he accepted 
Beza’s theology in all its aspects—a fact which Lydius and the Presbytery of 
Amsterdam may have failed to recognize. We know very little about the theology 
of Arminius up to 1590. It seems likely that during his university career his 
personal interests were philosophical, not theological. Perhaps, like many other 
men, he only felt the need to define his own beliefs clearly in his mind when his 
student days were over and, at Amsterdam in 1588, he began his pastoral 
ministry. His two earliest works, which are in effect commentaries on disputed 
passages in Romans 7 and Romans 9, are the products of his teaching and ex- 
position in his church. 

It is necessary to illustrate the theological beliefs of Arminius from his own 
writings, before we try to determine the vexed questions of his relationship to 
Calvin, or to later Calvinism, or to liberal theology. 


THE NEED OF GRACE 


Arminius accepts the traditional Christian doctrines of man’s primitive in- 
nocence, and of the fall of man through Adam. Adam, he teaches, ‘sinned 
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freely and voluntarily, without any necessity, either internal or external’.? 
Here he differs from Calvin, who had attributed Adam’s fall to the decree of 
God. But there is little difference between his description of the fallen state of 
man and Calvin’s. ‘Man transgressed the commandment given to him for life. 
By this foul deed, he precipitated himself from that noble and elevated condition 
into a state of the deepest infelicity, which is under the dominion of sin. .. . 
In this state the free will of man towards the true good is not only wounded, 
maimed, infirm, bent and weakened; but it is also imprisoned, destroyed and 
lost. And its powers are not only debilitated and useless except they be assisted 
by grace, but it has no powers whatever except such as are excited by Divine 
grace. For Christ has said, ‘““Without Me ye can do nothing.” .. . The mind of 
man in this state is dark, destitute of the saving knowledge of God, and accord- 
ing to the Apostle, incapable of those things belonging to the Spirit of God... . 
To the darkness of the mind succeeds the perverseness of the affections and of 
the heart, according to which it hates and has an aversion to that which is truly 
good and pleasing to God; but it loves and pursues what is evil. . . . Exactly 
correspondent to this darkness of the mind and perverseness of the heart, is the 
utter weakness of all the powers to perform that which is truly good, and to omit 
the perpetration of that which is evil.’ 

This quotation shows how false is the popular idea that Arminianism is the 
belief in free will, if by that we mean a belief in the free will of the natural 
man to do good. Arminius would have sided with Luther against Erasmus, in 
asserting the bondage of the will in the natural state of man. Equally false is the 
contention of some Calvinist critics that Arminianism gravely underestimates 
the crippling effect of sin on man’s powers. But Arminius insists that the human 
will is not completely destroyed. It is bound by sin, and may later be set free by 
grace. 


THE NATURE AND OPERATION OF GRACE 


The grace of God is not to be identified with God’s whole activity. Strictly 
speaking, creation is not grace; nor is the providence by which God supplies His 
creatures with food and whatever they need for their continued life on earth. 
God’s grace is concerned with man as a sinner, and presupposes man’s sin. It 
is the expression of God’s love for the sinner, by which He makes provision for 
taking away his sin and its effects. God’s supreme gracious act was to give His 
Son, who, by His death upon the Cross, liberates those who believe in Him from 
sin and eternal death, and confers upon them righteousness and life. Grace is 
also manifested in ‘the infusion of all those gifts of the Holy Spirit which 
appertain to the regeneration and renewing of man—such as faith, hope, charity, 
etc.; for without these gracious gifts, man is not sufficient to will, think or do 
anything that is good’. After regeneration, the ‘perpetual assistance and 
continued aid of the Holy spirit’, by which a man is sanctified, and by which 
his will is set free from its bondage to sin, is also correctly described as grace. 
Arminius insists that he ascribes to grace ‘the commencement, the con- 
tinuance, and the consummation of all good’, and that ‘he acknowledges and 
inculcates as many of those actions and operations which may be ascribed to 
grace, as ever man did’, but this has been doubted. The most plausible mis- 
understanding of the theology of Arminius suggests that he falls, perhaps against 
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his will, into semi-Pelagianism, by making faith ‘not the pure gift of God, but 
dependent partly upon the powers of free will, that if a man will, he may or 
may not believe’. As against this, Arminius declares that faith, like everything 
else which pertains to man’s salvation, is the pure gift of God. The whole 
controversy relates solely to the mode of operation of grace, whether it be 
resistible or not. From the Scriptures, Arminius concludes that grace is not 
irresistible. 


THE SCOPE OF GRACE 


‘Christ has died for all men and for every individual.’? So reads Article 12 of 
the 31 Defamatory Articles which were circulated against Arminius. In some 
cases, Arminius answers by a flat denial that he uttered the words ascribed to 
him, or that they represent his beliefs. To this, he replies that it can be under- 
stood in a double sense, and in the sense that the price of the death of Christ was 
given for all and for every one, he accepts it. ‘Let those who reject it consider 
how they can answer the following scriptures, which declare that Christ died 
for all men (1 Jn 2,; Jn 1g9, 653; Rom 14,,; 2 Pet 2,_;)’. Thus he rejects the 
hyper-Calvinist doctrine of a limited atonement, that Christ’s death was suffi- 
cient to take away the sins of the elect, and of them alone. 

In his ‘Answer to Perkins’ he rejects another form of the doctrine of limited 
atonement—that while the virtue of Christ’s death would be sufficient to save all 
men if God so willed, it is not in fact God’s will to save them all.8 Perkins has 
quoted 1 Timothy 2,—always a difficult text for predestinarians of his type—and 
has attempted to explain the text away in four mutually contradictory ways. 
Arminius insists that this text must be taken in its natural meaning, and that 
therefore in some sense God does will the salvation of all men without exception. 

But he is not a universalist. Only believers will in fact be saved. He finds the 
solution of the problem in the distinction between the antecedent and con- 
sequent wills of God. The first will take no account of the response of the 
creature; the second does take it into account. Thus God wills, by His ante- 
cedent will, to save all men and each of them; by His consequent will, He wills 
that those who believe and persevere in faith shall be saved, but the unbelieving 
and impenitent shall remain under condemnation. It is true that ‘nothing 
happens independent of the will of God’, provided that it is explained in this way. 

The doctrines that ‘Christ died for all’ and ‘God wills all men to be saved’ 
were the starting-point for many later Arminians, including John and Charles 
Wesley, and formed the most positive element in their Arminianism.® This is 
not so true of Arminius, who says little about the scope of grace and salvation in 
his early works. But it is one of his cardinal principles that man must place no 
limits upon the scope of the grace of God, except those which God Himself has 
imposed and revealed. Judged by this rule, the doctrines of a limited atonement 
stand condemned. 

PREDESTINATION 
Modern liberal theology has largely banished any doctrine of predestination and 
election from our minds. It was impossible for Arminius to ignore the subject, 
for two reasons. First, the doctrine loomed large—indeed, too large—in the 
minds of his contemporaries. Second, and more important, he found a doctrine 
of predestination clearly taught in the Scriptures. 
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Contemporary Calvinism asserted absolute unconditional predestination and 
reprobation, dependent on the mere decree of God without any reference to 
faith. What was regarded as the orthodox doctrine went farther than this, in 
making this decree of God, concerning the salvation or damnation of individuals, 
prior to the fall and even to the creation of man. Thus the creation of man and 
the fall of Adam were mere means ordained by God for the fulfilment of His 
decree. Christ was relegated to the status of an agent of God who executed this 
decree of predestination. Faith in Him was given by God to those whom God 
had elected. The ultimate fate of a sinner depended solely upon the inscrutable 
will of God. 

Arminius attacks this scheme at several points. It is, he says, ‘Highly dis- 
honourable to Jesus Christ our Saviour. ... It affirms, that men were predes- 
tinated to be saved, before Christ was predestinated to save them; and thus it 
argues, that He is not the foundation of election. ... It places Him as only a 
subordinate cause of that salvation, which had already been foreordained, and 
thus only a minister and instrument to apply that salvation to us.’!° 

Christ is, in fact, the foundation of predestination, and in the strict sense He 
is the only one whom God elects. In a secondary sense, however, those who 
are ‘In Christ’, united with Him through faith, share in His election. Con- 
sequently, ‘God’s first and absolute decree is that by which He decreed to 
appoint Jesus Christ’ as the Redeemer of sinful man.11 The second decree, also 
absolute, is that by which He decreed ‘to receive into favour those who repent 
and believe, and in Christ, for His sake and through Him’ to save such penitents 
and believers as persevere to the end, but to damn impenitents and unbelievers. 
The third decree is that by which God decrees to give by grace sufficient means 
for repentance and faith. Finally, the fourth decree is that by which God 
decreed to save and damn certain particular persons. This decree has its 
foundation in the foreknowledge of God, by which He knew from eternity 
those who would believe in Christ, and those who would not. 

Arminius has been fiercely attacked for his doctrine of ‘predestination through 
foreknown faith’, but we may say— 

1. It is the end, not the beginning, of his thought. 

2. Such faith is the gift of God, not something which sinful man creates for 
himself. 

3. It is essentially faith in Christ, and apart from Him is not saving faith at all. 


CONCLUSION 


Arminius stands in the main stream of Reformation thought. He is no more a 
forerunner of the liberal theology of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries than 
Luther is, or Calvin. It was partly the accidents of history, and partly the fact 
that those who continued to call themselves by his name nevertheless abandoned 
many of his doctrines, which made some later ‘Arminians’ pioneers of liberal 
theology. Within the Reformation, Arminius belongs definitely to the ‘reformed’ 
tradition, emanating largely, though not entirely, from Geneva, but he does not 
share the anti-Lutheran prejudices of many of his Calvinist contemporaries. 
Arminius probably regarded himself, with some qualifications, as a Calvinist. 
He was not a contemporary of Calvin, and none of his books was written 
against him. Sometimes he will quote from Calvin, as from other predestinarians, 
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to illustrate a view with which he does not agree, but generally speaking his 
references to Calvin are favourable. Indeed, he always recommended Calvin’s 
Commentaries on the Scriptures to his students in preference to all others. The 
Institutes were also recommended, with slightly less enthusiasm: ‘But to this I 
subjoin that they should be perused with care, like all other human compositions.’ 

Nevertheless, the young man whom many regarded in 1589 as the rising 
hope of the stern, unbending Calvinists was condemned thirty years later at the 
Synod of Dort as a heretic, and since then his name has been the symbol to 
orthodox Calvinists of all that is heretical, however vague their ideas of the 
opinions he really held. This strange situation calls for explanation. It is 
partly the result of the sheer ignorance of many Arminians and most Calvinists 
about what Arminius said. Another factor is that the immediate successors of 
Arminius did not in every respect follow or adorn his doctrine. Moreover, the 
Calvinism Arminius had to face was not that of Calvin, or even of Beza. 
Gomarus’s Theses Respecting Predestination, which were written with the 
deliberate intention of provoking Arminius, represent a fairly extreme form of 
hyper-Calvinism which was not endorsed even by the Synod of Dort. Gomarus 
himself later modified some of his opinions. Arminius accepted in theory, and 
in practice, the view expressed by Calvin that scripture, and not logical deduc- 
tion, must be the ultimate criterion of Christian truth, though he probably 
considered that Calvin himself had not always adhered to this rule with sufficient 
care. The Calvinism Arminius opposed was more logical, but less securely 
based on Scripture, than Calvin’s own doctrine. 

Does this mean that the Calvinist-Arminian controversy is entirely the result 
of wrong notions of Arminius’s theology? Not altogether so. When all mis- 
understandings have been cleared away, there still remain profound differences. 
If Arminius’s beliefs are to be distinguished from those of the Pelagians and 
semi-Pelagians on one hand, so must they be distinguished from Calvinism on 
the other. The objections of Arminius apply not only to Calvin, but to all 
predestinarians of the ‘absolute unconditional’ type—to Augustine in some of his 
later writings, to the Luther of the ‘Bondage of the Will’, to Aquinas, to the 
English Puritans, and to some modern neo-Calvinists. 

Arminius saw clearly that the doctrine of absolute unconditional predestina- 
tion rests upon a profound agnosticism, not about the existence, but about the 
nature of God. A theologian who holds it will, in obedience to God’s self- 
revelation in Scripture, assert the universal justice and love of God, but will 
find it impossible to show how God can be said to treat with justice, or to love, 
one who according to his scheme is a reprobate. Luther saw this difficulty, 
and attempted to solve it by recourse to the medieval distinction between the 
light of grace, which we have now, and the light of glory, which will be ours 
hereafter. By the light of grace, he says, absolute unconditional reprobation is 
repugnant to us; by the light of glory we shall see it as just and righteous.” 
Here Arminius attacks. For this revelation of God as a God of justice and mercy 
is given to men on earth, in the light of grace. If God’s decrees are such that it 
is impossible for a man under grace to understand how God can possibly be 
just and loving to many of his creatures, then such a statement as ‘God is love’ 
is no true revelation, but an anti-revelation which makes our confusion worse 
confounded. It is true that God’s self-revelation to us is not complete. But for 
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faith’s sake it is essential that we know enough of God’s nature to recognize the 
God with whom we deal, and enough of His provision for sinners to appropriate 
it through faith. This we do know, through the Scriptures. We must not let 
it be obscured by heretical theories of predestination. 

The doctrines which exercised the mind of Arminius are once again coming 
into prominence in Christian thought. In a rather muddle-headed way, men 
like Prosper of Aquitaine in the fifth century, and Melanchthon in the sixteenth, 
were feeling their way towards the answer of Arminius. But Arminius, who 
built on the work of his predecessors, saw many things more clearly than they 
did. He has a message for our time. 


1 ‘Arminius and Reformed Theology’, by Carl Bangs, a thesis submitted for the degree of 
Ph.D. at the University of Chicago, June 1958: not yet published. The present writer wishes to 
acknowledge his debt to Dr Bangs. 

2 Writings, 2.491. Quotations from Arminius are taken from the recent reprint of the Nichols- 
Bagnall translation, Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1956. 

3 Ibid., 526-7. 

4 Ibid., 1.253-4. 

5 Ibid., 1.365; cf. Packer and Johnston, Introduction to Luther’s The Bondage of the Will, 


p.59. 
6 Ibid., 1.384, 2.500, etc. 
7 Ibid., 1.316. 
8 Ibid., 3.458-63. 
9 E.g. Methodist Hymn-book, Nos. 1, 75, 77, 92, 114, 370, etc. 
10 Writings, 1.229-30. 
11 [bid., 1.247-8. 
12 Tbid., 2.488. 


ARMINIANISM IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Gordon S. Wakefield 


N 1614, there entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, a boy of twelve 

who was ravished with the thought that he might go to Heaven with its 
Fellows. His name was Thomas Goodwin, and we need not therefore be 
surprised to learn that even at this early age he also had some appetite for the 
theological disputes of this world: ‘As I grew up, the noise of the Arminian 
Controversy in Holland, at the Synod of Dort, and the several opinions of that 
controversy, began to be every man’s talk and inquiry, and possessed my ears.’* 

The Synod of Dort met throughout the long winter of 1618-19. It was 
summoned after many years of violent argument between Calvinists and 
Arminians. The latter were also known as Remonstrants because of a Remon- 
strance of Five Articles with which they had presented the Calvinist clergy of the 
United Provinces in 1610.2 These stated in brief that God willed to save those 
who believed in Christ, that Christ died for all men and for every man, that 
apart from God’s grace we can do no good thing, but that grace is not irresistible 
and it is possible to fall from it. The whole issue, as in its many ramifications 
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throughout the next half-century, was complicated by the close relationship 
between religion and politics. In Holland, Calvinism symbolized the glorious 
national resistance to Catholic Spain, and its rigid theocracy felt itself imperilled 
by the toleration of alternatives. This very fact caused the veteran Pensionary, 
Oldenbarnveldt, to look to Arminianism in the attempt to curb the vast influence 
of the ministerial ‘classis’, for Arminianism with its belief in the freedom of the 
will, permitted a certain liberty of worship, and, as Arminius had said, held that 
‘the care of religion has been committed by God to the chief magistrate, more 
than to priests and ecclesiastical persons’. This in turn made the Stadholder, 
Prince Maurice, reaffirm the traditional Calvinism of the House of Orange, for 
not only did he feel that his security lay with the established religion, but he had 
long behaved like a Rehoboam to his Father’s adviser, Oldenbarnveldt, and 
welcomed the chance to ruin him. 

The Synod of Dort was forced upon the Remonstrants as the only alternative 
to Civil War. Its purpose was not free and open theological discussion, but the 
affirmation of Calvinist principles and the discomfiture of the Arminians. 
Oldenbarnveldt, already under arrest, was barbarously executed four days after 
its close; Grotius, destined to win lasting fame as a jurist, was imprisoned; and 
Remonstrant ministers were deprived of their cures and professorships. Yet 
after little over a decade more liberal policies prevailed. Prince Maurice died in 
1625, and his successor, Frederik Henry, was willing for reconciliation. By 
1630 there was a Remonstrant Church in Amsterdam, and thereafter Arminian- 
ism in Holland was virtually recognized. 

In Thomas Goodwin’s Cambridge the Arminian controversy was but an old 
dispute with a new name, but here the Calvinists had the appearance of being 
against the Establishment while the Arminians were the successors of those who 
from the accession of Elizabeth I had not wished to extend reformation to the 
abolishing of bishops, liturgy and throne. Dr H. C. Porter has fascinatingly un- 
ravelled the University conflicts, and has given us a brilliant chapter on William 
Perkins, the greatest Calvinist of them all, with whom Arminius himself debated.* 
There was some intellectual traffic between England and Holland, for persecuted 
Puritans fled to the Low Countries, and persecuted Dutch Arminians sought refuge 
here. Twoof the more eminent of the latter, Grotius aforementioned and Vossius, 
not only formed close friendships with bishops such as Andrewes and Overall, 
they developed the Arminian doctrine of the Chief Magistrate in ways congenial 
to prelates and others who were eager to maintain the Divine Right of Kings. 
The fact that there were similarities between the Dutch Remonstrance and the 
decrees of the Council of Trent in their teachings on the freedom of the will 
increased Puritan suspicions, which were hardly allayed by evidence of friend- 
ships between Remonstrants and (especially French) Roman Catholics. Peter 
Bertius, an old friend of Arminius, was received into the Roman Communion, 
and Grotius was to die, in 1645, very close to it. But this may well have been 
because of his increasing passion for Christian unity amid the rancours of the 
theologians and the barbarities of the Thirty Years’ War. He came to believe 
that unity could be achieved only through some form of episcopal government in 
the apostolic succession. 

It is not always realized how nearly the Calvinists in this country prevailed. 
James I was a Calvinist abroad and an Arminian at home—doubtless because 
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hip he was always in support of established governments and hated nonconformists. 
ous But it is an intriguing thought that as Charles I and the Duke of Buckingham 
led } journeyed from Theobalds after James’s death, they had as their companion and 
ary, consoler, John Preston, one of the most brilliant of the Puritans. During the 
nce early months of Charles’s reign there was a real struggle for power, and while the 
the King was probably always inclined towards Arminianism, Buckingham, maybe 
hat with his eye to his own ascendancy, was for some time in alliance with the 
ore Puritans. Preston had the refusal of the Great Seal of England, while Laud was 
ler, but a sycophantic habitué of salons. The Puritans lost their influence in part 
for owing to the affair of a certain Richard Montague, Rector of Stamford Rivers in 
rad Essex, an aggressive and vituperative pamphleteer, the Arminianism of whose 
and doctrines was made the more obnoxious to the Puritans by the violence of his 

style. His first adventure into print was an attempted refutation of Roman 
ive beliefs done ‘bitterly and tartly . . . because the asse deserved to be rubbed’. 
the But it seemed to the Puritans that the Khruschev-like treatment was more for 
ns. them than the Papists. Pamphlet succeeded pamphlet on both sides, and the 
ter consequence was that the Puritans, becoming uncertain of the Duke’s attitude 
ind § in this and in other matters, suggested a conference to decide the issue. We can, 
Yet — however, glimpse their real intention from Dr Morgan’s account of part of the 
in proceedings: 





They (the Puritans) made a motion to the Duke’s Grace that he would be the means to 
” bring in the Synod of Dort, and to get it established here by authority in the Church of 

England. .... White (Dean of Carlisle) was on his feet immediately: ‘I beseech your 
old Lordships’, he pleaded, ‘that we of the Church of England be not put to borrow a new 
ing faith from any village in the Netherlands’, and he followed up his plea with several 
Tho theological arguments against the definitions of the Synod of Dort. But it was the 
the appeal to nationalist sentiment which touched the Lords. ‘Let the Synod of Dort 
in- bind them that have submitted themselves unto it’, said both Pembroke and Carlisle; 
‘in England we have a rule of our own’, and the Duke added, ‘we have nothing to do 
d3 with that Synod; it is all about hidden and intricate points of predestination which are 
| not fit to trouble the people withal’. ‘Predestination’, said Dr Morton, ‘our own articles 
| speak of predestination, and it is a very comfortable doctrine to the elect people of 
Be God’. But comfortable or not, the Lord Duke had no stomach for a variety com- 
4 mended by a ‘village in the Netherlands’.* 


ial § The Puritans thereafter renounced Buckingham, and the cleavage between 
gs. Government and Calvinists was dangerously widened. 

he — It was from this time forward that Arminian became less a theological term, 
ill {| and increasingly a party-label, used by Puritans to denigrate the Bishops and 
d- — the court. ‘What do the Arminians hold?’ it was asked. “The best Bishoprics 
rer | and Deaneries in England’ was the reply. In a scurrilous tract, the Ferrar 
m, f{ Community was described as the ‘Arminian Nunnery’—inordinate stricture, 
en | for not even modern Anglo-Catholics can convincingly present Little Gidding 
he § in these terms. The title was much bandied about at Laud’s trial in 1644 in 
ve [ parallelism with Papist. Laud was probably honest in his disclaimers, for his 
in }} tradition of English Churchmanship has never easily admitted influences later 
than the early Fathers; and because certain Church of England men, like John 
Hales at the Synod of Dort, bade John Calvin good night, it does not follow that 
they bade Arminius good morning! Even Laud, however, though a political 
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and ecclesiastical reactionary, was in theology something of a liberal for whom 
‘the ultimate test of belief was reason; natural reason, enriched and deepened 
by prayer and acquaintance with the scriptures’.® 

Not all Puritans were Calvinists. Thomas Goodwin remained true to the 
great Cambridge tradition in which he had been nurtured, and it is he whom we 
find assuring the dying Cromwell that it is not possible to fall from Grace, 
But his namesake, John (1593-1665), was an astonishingly liberal thinker, and a 
pioneer of modern methods of Biblical scholarship. He engaged in a battle of 
weighty tomes with John Owen, and in Redemption Redeemed he not only asserts 
the Arminian principles of universal redemption and free will, but attacks 
Calvinist notions of final perseverance. The doctrine that justification is 
immutable, and that therefore believers continue in grace to the end of their 
lives, seems to John Goodwin to be ‘a promising to all men, and that with height 
of assurance, under what looseness of vile practices soever, exemption and free- 
dom from punishment’.* This anticipates Methodist charges of the following 
century that Calvinism may lead to Antinomianism. Owen retorts that the 
reverse is the truth. It is Arminianism with its strain on the fragile and unaided 
human will which leads to moral collapse, not the doctrine ‘which teaches 
believers (saints who have tasted of the love and pardoning mercy of God, 
and are taught to value it infinitely above all the world) that such is the love and 
goodwill of God towards them in the Covenant of mercy in the blood of Christ, 
that having appointed good works for them to walk in, for which of themselves 
they are insufficient, He will graciously continue to give them such supplies of 
His Spirit and grace as that they shall never depart from following after Him in 
ways of Gospel obedience’.’ 

John Goodwin dedicated Redemption Redeemed, which was published in 
1653, to Benjamin Whichcote, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, and the 
first of that little group of rational theologians known as the Cambridge Platon- 
ists. It is significant that with the decisive if not unlimited triumph of Laudian- 
ism in the Restoration Settlement, Arminianism ceases to be a pseudo-political 


soubriquet and returns to the realm of theological debate. But we are now — 


passing ‘from Puritanism to the Age of Reason’, and the opponents of Armin- 
ianism for many decades will be more inclined to identify it with Socinianism 
and Unitarianism than with Popery. 

The Cambridge Platonists enjoyed fruitful academic intercourse with their 
contemporaries among the Dutch Remonstrants.® The bitterness of controversy 
had not been exacerbated by civil war in Holland, and the Arminians of the 


second generation maintained the earlier concern for tolerance and Christian > 


unity with the added eagerness to relate Christianity to the new science. 
Philippus van Limborch (1633-1712) devoted his whole life to the definition and 
defence of the Arminian Theology, but it is important that his English corres- 
pondents include not only Henry More and Ralph Cudworth but John Locke. 
Another of the Dutch Arminians, Jean le Clerc, first made possible the publica- 


tion of a work of Locke’s. A prolific writer if not one of original genius, ‘Le f 


Clerc’s chief influence was achieved through his editorship of three semi- 


monthly periodicals’, which succeeded one another at intervals from 1686- ff 


1727, and are chiefly remarkable for their recognition of the importance of 
natural science. 
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More and Cudworth in England, like Whichcote, had been reared in Calvin- 
ism, and reacted against it—More, it seems, as a boy on the playing-fields of 
Eton, which gives almost every modern expositor the opportunity of the obvious 
quip. Cudworth’s father had even introduced Perkins on Galatians. By 1674 
Cudworth was able to write to Limborch: ‘Certainly in our English Church, 
just as in Noah’s Ark were all sorts of animals (if I may so express it) are all kinds 
of Protestants: Calvinists, Remonstrants, and I believe even Socinians all 
dwelling here, united with no apparent discord in one and the same Communion.’ 
It all seems a little sanguine when we remember that many Dissenters were still 
languishing in jail. But the tolerance of the Cambridge Platonists hardly 
extended to ‘enthusiasts’, and Henry More’s strictures on the Quakers are 
severe, and not unjustly so. The tragic history of James Nayler made him fear 
that ‘many of them were tinctured with Familisme . . . that they are hardly come 
of from all points of Familisme is plaine or that they stick so much at the externall 
Mediation of our Savior and would have this Mediation of his performed within 
onely’. 

Dr Raven has given it as his judgement that the Cambridge Platonists provided 
a religion fit for Scientists, and we must not underestimate their intellectual 
travail to deliver the gospel from irrationalism, and manifest revelation as the 
friend and not the foe of scientific method. On the other hand, with their 
genuine intellectual mysticism, of which W. R. Inge has been the most dis- 
tinguished interpreter in our time, they opposed the mechanism of the Cartesians 
and the rationalism of Hobbes. They were ever the convinced apcstles of pure 
religion and undefiled, even though they may have conceived its truths as too 
self-evident in the darkness and confusion of a sinful world. 

No reader of Wesley can fail to notice the reasonableness inherited from this 
type of Arminianism. He included extracts from the Cambridge Platonists in 
his Christian Library. But by the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
Latitudinarianism controlled the Church, the age of the dominance of reason in 
religion was drawing to its close, and the old passionate intensity—never wholly 
lost—was ready to reassert itself in the revivals. 

In the popular, and indeed the scholarly mind, the Arminian and Calvinist 
aspects of what is regarded as one Evangelical Revival are insufficiently dis- 
tinguished. For many Methodists, the diminutive figure of John Wesley so 
bestrides the eighteenth century like a Colossus, if indeed he is not ‘the most 
influential personality in the history of the religion of the English-speaking 
peoples’,!° that it seems inconceivable that any advance of the Gospel among his 
contemporaries was not derived from him. For some Evangelicals the history 
of the Gospel is to be written in terms of revival, and they find it almost im- 
possible to reckon with the bitter divisions among those whose calling was to 
commend the Saviour, while a very able and significant school of modern 
Anglicans is concerned to bring the Wesleys, the Venns, Simeon and the rest 
into one grand succession. The unhappy truth is that in an interim period for 
controversies about episcopacy, the Arminian-Calvinist dispute, freed from 
political associations, reached new depths of rancour. Wesley undoubtedly 
regarded this issue as decisive and considered that his greatest enemies among 
his fellow-Christians, and those whose company was least profitable to him, 
were Calvinist Evangelicals. The abuse which such a man as Toplady heaped 
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upon him is too notorious to need quotation. For Wesley, the doctrine of 
Holiness was the nub of the debate. Assurance, after all, Calvinists taught. 
Nothing for Wesley was more important than the proper preaching of the Law, 
not only as the preparation of the gospel to bring men to repentance, but also 
as the summons to the loving, joyful obedience of those who are in Christ. 

Not all non-Methodist Evangelicals were militant Calvinists. One of the 
greatest of them, Charles Simeon (1759-1836), deprecated the excesses of 
controversy, and was content to take his stand on the paradoxes of Scripture. 
Yet it is not without significance that Simeon, though with admirable safeguards 
and the best intentions, should found a Party Patronage Trust. The first of these 
had been set up in 1625 by a group of Puritans, including Preston and Thomas 
Goodwin, ‘to plant a powerfull Ministery in Cities and Market-Towns here and 
there in the Country for the greater propagation of the Gospel’. Even a touch 
of Calvinism may be restrictive, and propagandist, and unwilling to trust the 
free course of the Spirit. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries thus present three phases of 
Arminianism which we may characterize as the Prelatical, the Rational, and the 
Evangelical. To say that the greatest of these is the Evangelical may betray an 
undue bias, and yet its union of sound Catholic doctrine with Church organization 
and a passion for souls distinguishes it by a wondrous comprehensiveness. To 
admit this is not to dispute the greatness of Calvinism nor its perennial message. 
There may be forms of Church order which deny the Gospel of Grace, and 
Science may not be such a friend of faith as some of our optimists suppose. 
Arminianism is safest when it is ready to admit with Wesley in 1745: “The 
true Gospel touches the very edge of Calvinism.’ 


1 T. Goodwin, Works (1704), V.x. 

2 The Articles are printed in H. Bettenson, Documents of the Christian Church, p.374. 

3 Reform and Reaction in Tudor Cambridge, H. C. Porter gag 

4 Prince Charles’s Puritan Chaplain, Irvonwy Morgan (1957), p.1 

5 Socinianisn in Seventeenth ox — H. John Meee (1951), p.52. 

6 Quoted by J. Owen, Works, X1.9 

7 Ibid., p.101. 

8 Their association is described in Rosalie L. Colie’s Light and Enlightenment (1957). 


® Ibid., p.33. 
10 Arminianism, A. W. Harrison (1937), p.185. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ARMINIUS ON 
JOHN WESLEY 


Alfred H. Pask 


O ONE WHO was first attracted to the winsome personality of James van § 
Harman over thirty years ago, it is most gratifying that the four hundredth 
anniversary of his birth should be marked by Methodism in the production of 
this special issue of the London Quarterly Review. As is probably the case with 
most to whom the name of Arminius is known, the interest was originally 
kindled not through the general study of Christian theology of Church history, 
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but through encountering within Methodism the accepted association of the 
Dutchman’s name with those theological emphases which are acknowledged to 
be characteristic of that Church. 

‘It is well known that John Wesley was the chief instrument in the revival and 
extension of the doctrines of an evangelical Arminianism as opposed in many 
points to a rigid Calvinism’, wrote John Kirk,’ and later judgement would 
broadly endorse this. Yet the statement raises several questions calling for closer 
study. What, for instance, is the force of Kirk’s qualification of Wesley’s 
Arminianism . . . evangelical Arminianism? As has been asked of others who 
gave their names to theological schools, was Arminius an Arminian? What 
relationship did Arminianism as understood in Great Britain in Wesley’s day bear 
to the position taken up by Arminius himself ?—and was Wesley’s Arminian- 
ism that of the Father of the Remonstrance or that of a developed phase of the 
debate? Finally, we shall have cause to ask to what degree Wesley was directly 
indebted to Holland and to what extent his Arminianism was derived from 
sources which nurtured such views long before the term came conveniently to 
hand from across the North Sea in the sixteenth century. 

Other contributors will make it clear that these questions are by no means 
artificial, especially in regard to the specific field of this article. But Wesley is 
painfully aware of the confusion arising from the use and misuse of the term. 
‘To say ““This man is an Arminian”’ has the same effect on many hearers as to 
say ““This is a mad dog”’, wrote Wesley,” and, during the years in which the 
Calvinist-Arminian controversy was active in Britain, one group or another had 
chosen to identify Arminianism with Socinianism, Deism, Arianism, Pelagian- 
ism, Popery, Erastianism, Latitudinarianism and Jacobitism. There is indeed 
need for caution in the use of the term in relation to Wesley, and perhaps Kirk’s 
‘evangelical Arminianism’ is as good a description of the Wesleyan variety as 
can be found. 

The elucidation of the personal beliefs of James van Harman and the nature 
of later Arminianism, Continental and English, is elsewhere undertaken. Here 
we are concerned with the two men’s views alone. ‘Methodist theology’, wrote 
Dr Pope, ‘is Catholic in the best sense, holding the doctrinal Articles of the 
English Church, including the three Creeds . . . and maintaining the general 
doctrines of the Reformation. It is Arminian as opposed to Calvinist and in no 
other sense.’? This summary would be equally valid if, for ‘Methodist’, we 
substituted Wesley’s name.‘ Further, to take to paradox, it would stand true if it 
began: ‘Arminius’s theology, etc.’! Both men strenuously maintained that those 
items of their teaching which their opponents stigmatized as innovation were 
nothing more than the restoration of genuine Christian beliefs. Wesley claimed 
that his ‘Arminian’ views were part of the New Testament Gospel, had been held 
by the great mass of opinion in the Church from the Primitive Fathers to the 
Reformation, were taught by the Lutheran-Melanchthonian branches of the 
reformed church, and thence, on the one hand, passed into the English Church 
and its formularies, and on the other continued to be maintained within Luther- 
anism and were revived by Arminius and the Remonstrants, the two streams 
uniting in England in the seventeenth century to provide the source from which 
he, Wesley, derived them. 

What then were these ‘Arminian’ views? After writing that the leading 
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principles of Arminius were the universality of the benefit of the Atonement and a 
restored freedom of the human will as an element in the Divine Decrees, Dr 
Platt adds: ‘Apart from these and kindred questions involved in the problem of 
Predestination, Arminianism has no logical distinctiveness.’ Wesley puts the 
issue, as he sees it, between Arminian and Calvinist as: ‘ “‘Is predestination 
absolute or conditional?”” The Arminians believe it is conditional, the Calvinists 
that it is absolute.’® 

There is no need to elaborate a case to prove that Wesley fervently believed 
in a General Atonement, that he held that by the Divine Decree Christ died for 
all men, that by faith in Christ any and all men could become possessed of 
that salvation’ and that he was convinced that the contrary, Calvinistic (which 
term he uses with narrow reference) opinion was utterly to be rejected. It is 
late in his life (1788) when he writes: ‘We have found it so difficult to drive 
Calvinism out from among us that we shall not readily let it in again.’® In 
September of the same year, he says: ‘Is not Calvinism the very antidote to 
Methodism and the most deadly and successful enemy it ever had.’”’ Despite all 
the special pleading of the late Dr Cell, Wesley, like Arminius, stood firm, if but 
on a narrow field, against what he believed to be misdirection of thought on the 
part of Geneva. Cell attempted too much when he contended that Wesley was 
not really an Arminian® but ‘almost a Calvinist’.® Rightly, Dr Rattenbury 
replied: “The little more and how much it is!’ The character and scope of the 
Evangelical Revival is the best answer to any who would minimize the im- 
portance of its Father’s faith in the goodwill of God to all men. Why preach 
to the irrevocably damned? We know that Calvinists do, despite their creed; 
but all that sprang from John Wesley is too much and too consistent to rest 
upon an unresolved inner tension. 

There is no doubt that Wesley’s own religious experience strengthened his 
conviction, as did his fear, born of observation, of antinomianism,™ as he faced 
his vocation of preaching Scriptural Holiness throughout the land. But he was 
too much the scholar, of too disciplined a mind, with too deep a respect for 
the authority of Scripture, for these experiences alone to have determined 
either his vocation to seek mankind’s salvation or his doctrinal beliefs on the 
scope of Christ’s Atonement. 


Jesus is come, your common Lord; 
Pardon ye all through Him may have, 
May now be saved, whoever will . . .1 


Charles sang to accompany John’s preaching, and this is too positive to be other 
than an expression of firmly grounded conviction. 

Where did Wesley find the teacher so to expound to him the Gospel? By 
reading the works of Arminius and the Remonstrants? This cannot be so. 
Knowing Wesley’s cast of mind, one would expect that he would not be content 
with second-hand knowledge of the progenitor of that Arminianism which was, 
for him, no mere matter of ‘opinion’ but the spring of his enterprise and the 
name of whose ‘school’ he willingly bore. Nevertheless, it is surprising that 
nowhere in Wesley’s works—letters, sermons, Journal, diaries or publications, 
has the present writer found any direct reference to Wesley’s ever having 
read a word of Arminius’s own writings. However, the following citations 
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confirm our assumption that Wesley was not without first-hand knowledge of the 
Remonstrant literature and they support the belief that he must have read 
something from the pen of Arminius himself. In 1725 Samuel Wesley senior 
writes to his son at Oxford to recommend Grotius’s commentaries on the 
Scripture.4* May we assume that, unlike some sons, John took note of the 
paternal advice? In 1741 (6th July) a Journal entry reads: ‘Looking for a book 
in the College Library, I took down by mistake the works of Episcopius, which 
opening upon an account of the Synod of Dort, I believed it might be useful to 
read it through.’ A search through a list of books mentioned in the Fournal 
as having been read by Wesley reveals no single title connected directly with any 
of the Dutch Remonstrants,® but in the year 1770, in answer to bitter attacks on 
him as being an ‘Arminian’ (of the character attributed to the designation by 
opponents), Wesley published his pamphlet, What is an Arminian?, from which 
the ‘mad dog’ saying was earlier quoted. Its purpose, he says, is “To clear the 
meaning of this ambiguous term... .’. In the fifth paragraph he devotes some 
150 words to a very condensed account of Arminius’s life. A little later, after 
defining the field of controversy between Calvinist and Arminian and after 
appealing for a proper understanding and right use of the terms, he continues: 
‘How can any man know what Arminius held, who has never read one page of 
his writings?’!® By fair inference, Wesley himself had been to the sources. 

There appeared in 1778 the first part of The Arminian Magazine.” In his 
address to the reader, Wesley says that the aim of the magazine is to maintain 
that ‘God willeth all men to be saved, by . . . arguments and illustrations 
drawn, partly from Scripture, partly from reason’. He proposes to publish 
‘some of the most remarkable tracts on the universal love of God, and His 
willingness to save all Men from all sin [Wesley’s italics], which have been 
wrote in this and the last century’. The first number opens with ‘A Sketch of 
the Life of Arminius taken from Peter Bertius’ Funeral Oration on the inter- 
ment of Arminius (Leyden, 22nd October 1609)’. This Wesley would have 
taken from one of the collections of Arminius’s works to which it had been added, 
perhaps the editions of 1629 or 1635, which would have been accessible to him. 
In his introduction to the ‘Life’ Wesley comments: ‘We know of nothing more 
proper to introduce a work of this kind, than a sketch of the life and death of 
Arminius, with whom those who mention his name with the utmost indignity, 
are commonly quite unacquainted; of whom they know no more than of Hermes 
Tresmegistus.’ But the further contents of the Arminian Magazine up to the 
time of Wesley’s death, reveal no other work from either Arminius himself or 
from the Remonstrants. 

The conclusion is, therefore, that while we must believe that Wesley was 
conversant with some of Arminius’s works, he nowhere says he has read any of 
them, never cites them, and finds no need to use them in propagating his own 
Arminianism. He is content to put Arminian doctrine in his own way or to call 
upon the aid of his countrymen.’® Wesley, however, had discovered that his 
own views were so much akin to those of the earlier man as to enable him, with 
a good conscience, to continue to profess Arminianism in the English idiom. 
On an earlier occasion we made some close comparison between the published 
work of Arminius and Wesley, and it was clear that, in the field with which we 
are concerned, the differences between them were small indeed and such as 
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belong in part to the difference of their times. In the attack upon predestination 
no important conflict could be detected. Sometimes one, sometimes the other 
uses an argument not to be found in the works of the fellow-protagonist. In 
their positive statements sometimes Wesley seems to have progressed a little, 
developing points made by the earlier writer. In doing so he avoids the errors 
of some of the later Remonstrants, so that he may well be called the most faith- 
ful of Arminius’s disciples although, like St Paul, he did not sit at his master’s 
feet. Richard Watson put it thus: ‘In doctrine Mr Wesley was not the implicit 
follower of any school. ... The Divines of his earliest acquaintance were those 
of the English Arminian class. . . .” Watson points out that Wesley did not 
derive from these authors the guidance he required when he felt the need for 
pardon and regeneration: 
It may be supposed, that had he resorted to the Calvinistic Divines, he would have 
obtained better information on man’s justification before God. So he would had 
he resorted to the writings of Arminius himself, leaving his more modern followers 
for their better instructed Master; but with the writings of this eminent man he 
was, we believe, only very partially acquainted, till he had been for many years 
settled in generally similar views of evangelical doctrine.!9 

If, then, Wesley was not a convert to belief in a General Atonement directly 
through reading original Arminian books, how did he come to hold a position that 
could comfortably be covered by the name in current use? The simple answer } 
would be that he gained his opinions from English Arminian sources and later 
checked them against the master’s writings. But this would betoosimple. Wesley 
was troubled by the Decrees at an early stage in life. He is in anxious corres- 
pondence with his parents on the subject in and around 1725 and got, as we should 
expect, a forthright answer” from his redoubtable mother, who would have no 
compromise with rigid Calvinist Predestination. Wesley, then, found the wider 
view of the Atonement in his home, and it was meeting Calvinism as an under- 
graduate which really raised the issue in his mind. His father points him to 
the source (as he believes) of this view in the standards of his own Church, and if 
Samuel Wesley be right in thinking that the Articles, Homilies and Prayer Book 
sustain or, at least, permit an ‘Arminian’ (to use the term anachronistically) 
interpretation of Scripture, then we are led to look for a tradition in this sense 
going back to the time when the formularies of the Church of England were 
drawn up, that is, long before the Remonstrance. To elaborate this would 
transgress the present terms of reference, but it can be sustained that the 
Remonstrant views were found by no means novel when they reached this 
country. Circumstances at that moment, however, were ripe for the revival of a 
controversy which had been quiescent since the Anglican Reformation Settle- 
ment, for those who were chiefly responsible for settling the doctrinal position 
of the Church of England were careful to resist pressure to write Absolute 
Predestination into the standards. Prudent political considerations and con- 
servatism no doubt played their part, but there was a native, practical (Anglican?) 
tradition unwilling to be ‘blinded by science’, even though it claimed to be a 
particularly logical sample of the Queen of Sciences. We therefore find Wesley 
writing (for example) on 30th December 1745: 
In the saying ‘I teach the doctrines of the Church of England’ I do, and always did 
mean (without concerning myself whether others taught them or no, either this year 
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or before the Reformation) I teach the doctrines which are comprised in those Articles 
and Homilies to which all the clergy of the Church of England solemnly profess to 
assent, and that in their plain, unforced, grammatical meaning.?4 


This is written in particular reference to those of the Thirty-nine Articles which 
bear on Predestination and the Atonement, and he is in no doubt himself that 
the ‘Arminian’ interpretation is safeguarded. In this many since have concurred, 
while agreeing that room was also left of set purpose for the Calvinists. 

Wesley, then, was nurtured in a home and a Church which cherished a long 
and strong tradition of belief in the universal offer of salvation in Christ. A 
close comparison of the writings of Arminius and of the later man reveals, it is 
true, close similarity of thought but even closer similarity in temper of mind as 
they engage in theological reflection. They are both filled with the sense of the 
love and mercy of God, and practical concern for the spiritual need of mankind 
is in the forefront of their minds. Wesley ignored the aberrations of later 
Arminians and fixed upon the fundamental soundness not only of the statement 
but also of the approach to theology made by the first Remonstrants. As 
Principal Tulloch has put it: ‘Arminianism sprang from the moral rather than 
from the intellectual side of the Protestant conscience.’2? 

In Wesley’s case we have seen something of where he acquired his belief in 
a Universal Atonement, but why he was constrained to make strenuous search to 
reassure and establish himself on this from an early date is another matter. He 
searched the Anglican Standards at Oxford because of a personal need. There 
was an interval between his discovery that Christ died for all men and the 
moment when he knew that Christ died for John Wesley, but they are con- 
nected. Parish life, Moravians, Religious Societies, Georgia, all, furthermore, 
play their part. Thus there was a linking of practical experience and intellectual 
conviction that is characteristic of the man. Wesley invested Arminian teaching 
with new spiritual power. The practical application of the doctrine in a crusade 
for the salvation of a world parish, which is Wesley’s greatness, not merely 
wrought an eighteenth-century miracle which has not yet exhausted its effect, 
but also ensured the eventual prevalence of true and ‘evangelical’ Arminianism 
in theological thought. 


1 ae Kirk, The Mother of the Wesleys (1864), p.284. ; 

. 2 “The Question “What is an Arminian?” Answered’, Wesley’s Works, 3rd edition, 
358-61. 
3 W. B. Pope, A pay ry age of Theology (1879), Vol. 1, p.20. 


4F. Platt, Article in E.R.E., ‘Arminianism’. 5 Works, X.359. 
6 Letters, VIII. 60, to Jasper Wimscon. 7 Ibid., p.83, to Lady Maxwell. 
°C. C. Cell, The " Rediscovery of Fohn Wesley (1935). ® Ibid., p.19. 


10 J. E. Rattenbury, The Conversion of the Wesleys (1938), p.184. 

11 See A. W. Harrison, Arminianism (1937), p.192, on Wesley’s reaction to antinomianism and 
quietism in relation to the shaping of his thought on predestination. All students of Arminius 
and Arminianism are deeply indebted to the late Dr Harrison for this book and his earlier work, 
The Beginnings of Arminianism. 

12 M.H.B. No.312. 13 26th Jan. Quoted in W. Scott’s ‘Life’, p.44. 14 Yournal, 11.473. 

15 Wesley Historical Society Proceedings, Vol. IV. Necessarily casual and possibly incomplete. 

16 “What is an Arminian?’ Works, X.358ff. 

17 Arminian Magazine, Vol. I. 

18 Arminian Magazine i extracts from several English Arminian writers. 

19 Richard Watson, Works, VII.419. 

20 L. Tyerman, Life and Times of Fohn Wesley (1871), I.40f. 

21 Letters, 11.57, to ‘John Smith’—Thomas Secker, then Bishop of Oxford. 

$8 J. Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian "Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth 














THE CONTROVERSY TODAY 


Rupert E. Davies 


HE CONFLICT ENGENDERED by the views of Arminius is not a 

mere episode in Church history. On the contrary, it focuses, in a con- 
venient and significant way, the perpetual discrepancy within the Christian 
Church between those who lay the whole emphasis on the grace of God in the 
matter of man’s salvation, and those who wish to find some place for human 
responsibility and choice. It was not a new version of the old controversy 
between Augustine and Pelagius—though some eighteenth-century Arminians 
were very near to Pelagius—for Arminius guards himself scrupulously and 
successfully against the errors of Pelagius; the argument was between men who 
agreed that ‘all is of grace’, but in the one case pressed this statement, regard- 
less of any other theological considerations, to its extreme logical conclusion, 
and in the other sought to reconcile it with the invitation of the Lord: ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden.’ It may be suggested that part 
of the success of Wesley’s evangelical mission was due to the fact that he em- 
braced Arminius’s reconciliation, and so could preach both the grace of God 
and the universality of the gospel with equal force and fervour. 

But perhaps the reconciliation, though evangelically successful, was not 
completely sound. At any rate, it is certainly being re-examined today, and 
attacked from various quarters. Apart from the theologians, those who criticize 
it do not always use the name of Arminius as their target, because the actual 
teaching of Arminius is singularly little known in the circles where these issues 
are discussed; but he is, nevertheless, the anonymous object of many assaults 
on the Christian doctrine of free will. 

The theological attack is directed, not so much against the actual words and 
statements of the Arminian position, as against the spirit which those words and 
statements are alleged to embody. Those who imply (as Arminius was no doubt 
willing to imply, and as Wesley certainly implied, and as most non-theological 
Christians and some theologians still imply) that we accept the grace of God by 
an act of deliberate choice, are charged with neglecting the fact that our wills are 
so damaged by sin that we are unable to make such a choice, and with con- 
tradicting the Christian truth that every movement of man in the direction of 
God is given to him by God. It is urged that when a man looks back on his 
spiritual history, including ‘the happy day’ that ‘fixed his choice’ (if there is one 
particular day which answers to this description), he soon sees that what he 
thought at the time was a deliberate decision to accept the saving power of Jesus 
Christ was in fact sheerly the action of God in his life, and that the same applies, 
in effect, to all the other right ‘decisions’ and ‘resolutions’ which he previously 
thought were his own. And if he now knows that this is the true account of his 
life, it must also have been the true account at the time when the so-called 
decisions were made. The expression ‘decide for Christ’ is on this view a 
seriously untrue way of expressing the experience of a Christian. Wesley, it is 
pointed out, admits that he was within a ‘hair’s breadth of Calvinism’ on this 
matter—with the implication that he would have done better to cross the 
remaining space in that direction. 
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Now we may admit, without more ado, that Arminianism has been under- 
stood (or, rather, as we shall see, misunderstood), not least in modern evangelistic 
thought and practice, to mean that when a man thinks of becoming a Christian 
it is entirely ‘up to him’ whether he becomes a Christian or not; and the whole 
effort of the evangelist has often been to work upon the will and elicit the 
conscious decision of those to whom he is speaking. But although this way of 
thinking and working may claim Arminian support, it has no right to do so. 
For the third Article of the Remonstrance says quite plainly: 


That man has not saving grace of himself, nor of the working of his own free will, in- 
asmuch as in his state of apostasy and sin he can for himself and by himself think 
nothing that is good—nothing, that is, truly good, such as saving grace is, above all else. 


The first Article says that 


God . . . determined to save . . . those who through the grace of the Holy Spirit shall 
believe on the same his Son and shall through the same grace persevere in the same 
faith and obedience of faith even to the end. 


In other words, the element of free will, though it is asserted, is first reduced to 
believing in Jesus Christ, and then this minimum is ascribed wholly to the 
grace of God. All that we have left, after the completion of this process, is 
freedom to accept or reject the gift of God which takes the form of faith in 
Christ. No one can seriously claim from this that Arminius has given a very 
loose rein to the vauntings of human freedom! Some might even wonder 
whether he has not taken away with one hand the freedom which he has be- 
stowed with the other. 

In other words, we can convict Arminius of dangerous doctrine only if we 
adhere unswervingly to the obvious meaning of Romans 8:9, 30: ‘whom he did 
foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his son’— 
that notable crux for Arminian commentators. Wesley, it will be remembered, 
tried to circumvent the difficulty by insisting that St Paul meant that God first 
of all foreknew those who would believe in Jesus Christ, and then, on the score of 
His foreknowledge, predestinated these same people to be ‘conformed to the 
image of his son’, and went on to call them and justify them. This is, no doubt, 
a good Arminian interpretation, but it goes against the natural sense of the 
passage; St Paul surely intends to convey either that predestination precedes 
foreknowledge, or that predestination and foreknowledge are inseparable and 
simultaneous—the latter being the more likely interpretation. So we are left in 
the passage with a ‘Calvinistic’ doctrine of predestination, and this impression 
is not diminished by the discussion of election in Chapters 9 to 11 of the 
Epistle. Nor will it really do to say that the word translated ‘predestinate’ or 
‘fore-ordain’ has a weaker sense than these translations suggest, something like 
‘prearrange’; for God’s prearrangements have the same force as His fore- 
ordinances. This passage, then, asserts that our salvation depends entirely and 
exclusively on the acts of God, and that we have no part to play in the matter, 
not even the part of accepting the divine ordinance. So far, St Paul rules out 
the views of Arminius. But Arminius is entitled to exculpate himself of heresy by 
adducing the passages in the writings of St Paul where he speaks as if men 
received the Gospel by an act of choice, passages such as 2 Corinthians 5:20: 
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‘we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God’. St Paul did not resolve 
the contradiction between predestination and free will ; he seems to have believed 
in both. 

The criticism of Arminius on the ground of extreme libertarianism breaks 
down. The valid criticism of his view lies, not against his very modest assertion 
of human freedom, but against his attempt to reconcile divine grace and human 
freedom. No one, probably, has yet succeeded in making a satisfactory recon- 
ciliation, and Arminius’s effort has at least the credit of persuading some modern 
theologians of its validity. 


God, by an eternal and unchangeable purpose in Jesus Christ his Son, before the 
foundations of the world were laid, determined to save, . . . in Christ, for Christ’s sake 
and through Christ, those who through the grace of the Holy Spirit shall believe on the 
same his Son... ; and on the other hand to leave under sin and wrath the con- 
tumacious and unbelieving and to condemn them as aliens from Christ. 


So runs the first Article of the Remonstrance. This is usually, and no doubt 
rightly, taken to mean that God foreknew the faith of those who in due course 
would believe in Jesus Christ and the disbelief of those who would not, and 
decided to justify the one class and condemn the other. This was almost 
certainly Wesley’s interpretation of the Arminian position. In the sermon on 
Predestination (No. 77), expounding Romans 829, 30, he says: ‘God foreknew 
those in every nation, who would believe, from the beginning of the world to the 
consummation of all things.’ He then goes on, in the manner already described, 
to show how God afterwards predestinated, called and justified the believers. 
He holds, in fact, that human freedom does not impugn the omniscience of 
God—we choose to have faith in Christ, or not to have faith in Him, but God 
knew from the beginning which choice we should make. He goes on to explain 
that, in strict language, we should not speak of the foreknowledge of God, for 


all time, or all eternity (for time is only that small fragment of eternity which is 
allotted to the children of men) being present to him at once, he . . . sees all things in 
one point of view, from everlasting to everlasting. 


This notion of God’s knowledge is held by its modern supporters to derive 
confirmation from the modern understanding of space and time which comes 
ultimately from the theory of relativity. Space and time, according to this, are 
not ‘things’ at all (certainly time is not a fragment of eternity, as we have just 
found Wesley rather oddly putting it). They are dimensional—in fact they are 
two names of the same dimension, indicating two different ways of thinking of it. 
‘Space-time’ is the fourth dimension of the physical world; when we say that 
one day follows another, we can equally well say that we have passed from one 
area of the universe to another—and the identity of space and time is acknow- 
ledged by us when we use spatial language to describe temporal facts, or vice 
versa, e.g. ‘it is not far off seven o’clock’; ‘this hotel is five minutes away from 
the sea’. If space-time is a dimension, it follows that succession in time is an 
illusion, and everything in the past, the present and the future is really happening 
simultaneously. God sees the whole ‘historical process’, as we falsely name it, 
as one event; and therefore, of course, He knows eternally whether we shall 
believe in Christ—in fact, to Him we have been believing in Christ eternally. 
This is not the place to discuss the theory of space and time which we have 
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just outlined. But it must be said that if Arminius’s and Wesley’s view of God’s 
foreknowledge is true, or if we are compelled to suppose that God knows every- 
thing eternally from His vantage-point outside space and time, then freedom 
disappears. For if my faith in Christ is already known to God before I am born, 
and before I have heard the gospel, and before I have made any response to it, 
then I cannot be said to have freedom in making that response, for my response 
is already an object of knowledge before I make it, and I have no part in making 
it when I think I do; nor is my freedom restored if it be shown that my being 
born, hearing the Gospel, and responding to it, are eternally part of one event 
which is eternally known to God. So there is no true reconciliation here between 
God’s sovereignty and our freedom. 

We have strayed from the purely theological to the partly philosophical dis- 
cussion of Arminius’s views. We come now to the modern philosophical attack 
on them. Arminius’s theology is in the fullest sense a theology; he is concerned 
to give an account of the nature of God and of His relations with man; his 
objection to Calvin is not that he denies human freedom, but that he makes 
God the ‘author of sin’. But his view does include the assertion of human free- 
dom, even though that freedom, as we have seen, is only minimal; and so he 
comes within the range of the modern linguistic barrage. ‘If you say’, it is 
asked, ‘that you freely chose to believe in Jesus Christ, what do you mean? 
Perhaps you mean that you could have acted otherwise. But there is no case 
known in history where someone did act otherwise than he did; so that no one 
can possibly know what it means to act otherwise than he actually acts, and the 
meaning that you ascribe to your sentence is quite empty. Besides, how can you 
possibly know that you could have acted otherwise (if the phrase can be allowed 
to have any meaning), since you did not, in fact, act otherwise? But perhaps you 
mean something else; perhaps you mean that if your character had been different 
you would have acted otherwise. In this case you are saying that your character 
determined your action. And how did you come to have the character you have? 
Presumably by means of the choices previously made. But, on your view, each 
of these choices was determined by your character, and your character by 
previous choices, and so on ad infinitum. So your notion of freedom is, to say 
the least of it, a trifle confused.’ 

The poor Arminian, reduced to bewilderment by this preliminary bombard- 
ment, receives what is intended to be the coup de grace from the old deterministic 
argument. ‘In the world as we know it, effect follows cause universally; the 
whole possibility of science, and, indeed, of human knowledge in general, 
depends on the truth of this universal causality. There is no reason to exempt 
human action from this rule; if we do exempt it, we make nonsense of science, 
since human freedom might at any moment interfere with the sequence of cause 
and effect in nature. If we assume that human nature is subject to the law of 
causality, and is, therefore, in principle, predictable, everything continues to 
fall nicely into place, and science goes triumphantly on.’ 

But perhaps the poor Arminian is not utterly destroyed after all. If he is not 
blinded by the smoke of battle, he is bound to notice that his deterministic 
enemy continues to believe in his own freedom of will, though he denies this 
freedom to others; or at any rate, he acts as if he believed in his own freedom— 
for the simple reason that it is impossible to act otherwise (here, at least, there is 
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no freedom of the will!). Thus encouraged our Arminian may even feel disposed 
to mount a double counter attack. ‘You have argued,’ he says in this case to his 
opponent, ‘from the premiss of causality, which is the premiss of all science, 
and is no doubt valid; but there is an equally valid premiss derived from ethics, 
and according to the premiss man is in some sense free; no one has any right to 
say that the premiss of science is valid and the premiss of ethics is not. What we 
have to do is to reconcile these two premisses—not explain one away in the 
interest of the total victory of the other. This means that we must allow some 
place for human freedom without doubting the validity of science. And when I 
claim that I freely chose to have faith in Christ, perhaps what I mean is this: 
when I am in the situation of being confronted with the claims of Christ, there 
is enough in the situation itself, in my previous history and in my character, to 


cause me to say “‘Yes” to Him, and to say ‘‘No”’ to Him; in this sense, whichever | 


I say can afterwards be regarded as caused. But there is another element in the 
situation—J—which is not the product of causes alone; and J decide which 
response to make.’ 

The psychological attack on the Arminian assertion of human freedom 
is, of course, more powerful than ever before. In fact, in many quarters, including 
some Christian ones, it is assumed that this attack has been finally successful. 
Now that we know so much about human motivation, rationalization, and the 
hidden springs of so many actions that we used to call noble or base, how can we 
possibly, it is asked, maintain the beliefs that we are free to act in a variety of 
different ways? This applies, it is urged, whichever school of psychology we 
join, and whether we believe or not that the causes of action are in the last 
analysis physical. Freedom, in fact, is just a useful illusion. This is, indeed, 
a formidable attack, for if we attempt to defend our freedom we shall be told 
that our defence has a psychological origin, and it does not help our defence to 
say that the attack has a psychological origin also. But perhaps we may venture 
to point out that the psychological account of human action, while it may 
provide a perfectly valid description of causal relations within the psyche, 
cannot discover either the absence or the presence of free choice, which is by its 
very nature not susceptible to discovery by psychological method. This does 
not prove the existence of freedom, which depends on other arguments, but it 
tends to show that psychology cannot disprove it. 

Enough has been said to show that the Arminian issue is still a live one; and 
perhaps that Arminius’s doctrine of the nature and grace of God, of faith and all 
human goodness as gifts of God, and of that small measure of freedom which 
man, even in his sinful state, must claim to have if he is to respond to God’s 
infinite but not irresistible grace, is still worthy of consideration. 
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JOHN WESLEY’S CHURCHMANSHIP 
Frank Baker 
Continued from p.215 (Fuly 1960) 


PART TWO 


T THE 1744 Conference Wesley described being ‘zealous for the Church’ 

in terms not of polity, liturgy, priesthood, or dogma, but of pastoralia 
—‘to be earnestly desirous of its welfare, by the confirmation of its present 
members in faith, hearing, and communicating; or its increase, by the addition 
of new members’.*? He maintained that ‘orthodoxy . . . or right opinion, is but 


} aslender part of religion at best, and sometimes no part at all’. To the true High 


Churchman the Church is a ‘given’ institution, and to him tradition and ortho- 
doxy are all-important. To Wesley, however, the Church was functional, and 
where its essential purpose of bringing people into touch with God was either 
neglected or mismanaged he felt himself at perfect liberty—indeed under a divine 
compulsion—to suggest or to carry out any practicable reforms. 

At the outset of his ministry as leader of the People called Methodists John 

Wesley was thus running true to his staunch Nonconformist ancestry, and 
indeed to the courageous independence of thought which had compelled both his 
father and his mother to forsake Nonconformity for the Established Church. The 
right of holding and following a private judgement contrary to ecclesiastical 
tradition and established authority he regarded as axiomatic. He rightly saw 
this as a cardinal principle of the Protestant Reformation, and maintained that 
even against an otherwise unanimous vote a Christian could only submit as 
far as judgement and conscience allowed, ‘either to Pope, Council, Bishop, or 
Convocation’ : 
This is that grand principle of every man’s right to private judgement, in opposition 
to implicit faith in man, on which Calvin, Luther, Melanchthon, and all the ancient 
Reformers, both at home and abroad, proceed, ‘Every man must think for himself, 
since every man must give an account for himself to God.’34 


This is also the thesis of the opening paragraphs of his sermon on a ‘Catholic 
Spirit’: I.9 quotes this 1747 phrase almost word for word; I.10 shows that to 
attempt to enforce Anglican discipline, as he had once done, was in effect to 
deny the Protestant Reformation, which was founded on ‘the right of private 
judgement’.*5 His Explanatory Notes on 1 Corinthians 111s emphasize the 
same point: 


Both Heresy and Schism, in their modern sense of the words, are Sins that the Scripture 
knows nothing of; but were invented merely to deprive Mankind of the benefit of 
private Judgements, and a liberty of Conscience.%6 


With John Wesley, however, there could be no question of spiritual intuition 
or private judgement running amok. He was neither iconoclast nor anarchist 
nor megalomaniac. Some of his followers, indeed, thought him far too cautious 
in his insistence on testing every step before venturing along an untrod way. 
Every innovation must first be examined in the cold clear light of reason— 
Wesley’s emphasis upon logic and argument in the approach to conduct as well 
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as to doctrine was the cold douche that prevented Methodism’s emphasis upon 
personal spiritual experience from degenerating into an hysterical emotional- 
ism.37 It must be measured against the standard of the Sacred Scriptures, for 
Wesley was one with the Reformers in the tendency to substitute an infallible 
Book for an infallible Church. In the case of Church institutions or practices 
which were neither prescribed nor forbidden by the Bible, any seeming ortho- 
doxy must also be compared with the practice of the Primitive Church. (For 
instance, James Hutton’s suggestion that each ‘band’ should have its own 
‘monitor’ did not even reach the point of experiment because it was blocked by 
Wesley’s appeal to reason and to Church order.** Finally, it must face the 
pragmatic test of experience—if it did not produce lasting spiritual fruits in 
credible witnesses it must be discarded.) 

In spite of these safeguards—which in any case were not adequately known to 
many of his contemporaries—it is not surprising that from the outset of his 
evangelical ministry scores of Anglican pulpits were closed against John Wesley, 
and sterner discipline was threatened. In a letter to his brother Charles on 23rd 
June 1739 he states that if a bishop stood between him and what he believed to 
be the call of God—such as an urge or an invitation to preach in someone else’s 
parish—he must obey God and be ready to ‘suffer for it’.2® He was therefore 





prepared for his famous interview with Joseph Butler, Bishop of Bristol, two 
months later. When the bishop ‘advised’ him to leave Bristol, Wesley flung down 
the gauntlet in a memorable speech, comparable to Luther’s ‘Hier stehe ich: 
ich kann nicht anders’ : 


My Lord, my business on earth is, to do what good I can. Wherever, therefore, I 
think I can do most good, there must I stay, so long as I think so. At present I think 
I can do most good here; therefore, here I stay. 


This was ecclesiastical insubordination with a vengeance, even though Wesley 
went on to justify his intransigence by the extremely shaky argument that he was 
‘ordained as Fellow of a College’ and was therefore ‘not limited to any particular 
cure’. If his claim proved untenable, however, he was perfectly prepared to face 
the consequences: 

I do not therefore conceive that in preaching here by this commission I break any 
human law. When I am convinced I do, then it will be time to ask, ‘Shall I obey God 
or man?’40 


Controversy on this and related issues dogged Wesley throughout his life, 
though particularly during the following decade. Sometimes the encounter was 
private, as in the important ‘John Smith’ correspondence.*! At other times it 
took the form of a pamphlet warfare, like that with the Rev. Thomas Church.” 
The subject was also frequently debated by the Methodist Conferences. At the 
first Conference, in 1744, Wesley was ready to question some of the Thirty- 
nine Articles as being unscriptural, and quite firmly maintained that obedience 
to bishops could only be in ‘things indifferent’.43 At the 1745 Conference he 
stressed the congregational principle of mutual consent between pastor and 
flock, whereby either may leave the other if ‘convinced it is for the glory of God 
and the superior good of their souls’.44 This principle was reaffirmed against 
all comers at the 1747 Conference, after Wesley had read Lord Peter King’s 
volume: 
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Q[uestion] 4. You profess to obey both the governors and rules of the Church, yet in 
many instances you do not obey them: how is this consistent? Upon what principles 
do you act, while you sometimes obey and sometimes not? 

A[nswer]. It is entirely consistent. We act at all times on one plain, uniform prin- 
ciple,—‘We will obey the rules and governors of the Church, whenever we can con- 
sistently with our duty to God: whenever we cannot, we will quietly obey God rather 
than men’.45 


This pragmatic, individualist churchmanship, linked with such a burning 
desire to proclaim an almost unknown and certainly unconventional gospel, 
was bound sooner or later to bring about either a reformation in or a separation 
from the Established Church. Wesley so longed for and believed in the possi- 
bility of the first, however, that he would never admit that the second had 
actually taken place. Out of many witnesses we quote a few sentences only from 
his sermon on ‘The Ministerial Office’, dated ‘Cork, May 4, 1789’: 


I hold all the doctrines of the Church of England. I love her liturgy. I approve her 
plan of discipline, and only wish it could be put in execution. I do not knowingly vary 
from any rule of the Church, unless in those few instances, where I judge, and as far 
as I judge, there is an absolute necessity. 


Later in the sermon he analyses this constant tension throughout his ministry 
from 1738 between two principles, namely: 


The one, that I dare not separate from the Church, that I believe it would be a sin so 
to do; the other, that I believe it would be a sin not to vary from it in the points 
above mentioned. I say, put these two principles together, First, I will not separate 
from the Church; yet, Secondly, in cases of necessity, I will vary from it, (both of 
which I have constantly and openly avowed for upwards of fifty years,) and incon- 
sistency vanishes away.4¢ 


Nevertheless he was prepared to be driven into the wilderness if necessary, and 
it is noteworthy that all his twelve Reasons against a Separation from the Church 
of England (1758) are prudential reasons, showing that separation—‘whether it 
be lawful or no’—was not expedient; it was only Charles Wesley’s endorsement 
which went farther and claimed that it was ‘neither expedient nor lawful’.*’ 
There is no doubt that Wesley preserved a deep affection for the Church of 
England, and was not speaking with his tongue in his cheek when he protested 
his loyalty. He was able the more easily to do this because he made a careful 
distinction between the essential Church and its temporary accretions. Writing 
to his brother-in-law, Westley Hall, on 30th December 1745, he claimed that 
‘many of the laws, customs, and practices of the Ecclesiastical Courts’ were 
‘indefensible’. He added a significant illustration as ‘a key to our whole be- 
haviour’: 
We no more look upon these filthy abuses which adhere to our Church as part of the 
building than we look upon any filth which may adhere to the walls of Westminster 
Abbey as a part of that structure.4§ 


He therefore felt fully justified in scouring the structure, even though some 
might object to the presence of scaffolding and unordained workers about the 
premises. He would do it cautiously, however, bit by bit as he felt compelled, 
rather than according to a carefully planned and timed schedule. He is perhaps 
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the best example of the ecclesiastical extemporizer, not erecting a new denomina- 
tion around some particular concern, conviction, or revelation, but doing his 
best to fit the old building for its proper task, cleansing here, repairing or 
buttressing there, and even adding a new chapel or transept. He was ready to 
adopt or adapt any idea which might help the Church to proclaim the Gospel 
more effectively. 

In this process Wesley deliberately aimed at caution, as may be seen from the 
Minutes of his first Conferences, whose members were called together to con- 
solidate Methodist doctrine and discipline. The burden was learning the way of 
God step by step. In 1744: 


It is desired that all things may be considered as in the immediate presence of God: 
That we may meet with a single eye, and as little children who have everything to 
learn.49 


In 1745: 


Q. 1. Should we still consider ourselves as little children, who have everything to 


learn? 
A. Yes, so far as to have our minds always open to any farther light which God may 


give us.50 
In 1746: 
We desire barely to follow Providence, as it gradually opens.54 
In 1747: 


Q. 4. In our first Conference it was agreed to examine every point from the founda- 
tion. Have we not been someway fearful of doing this? What were we afraid of? 
Of overturning our first principles? 

A. Whoever was afraid of this, it was a vain fear. For if they are true, they will bear 
the strictest examination. If they are false, the sooner they are overturned the better. 
Let us all pray for a willingness to receive light; and invariably desire to know of every 
doctrine whether it be of God.52 


The doctrinal foundations for Methodism were laid during those early 
Conferences—laid without any clear plans for the ecclesiastical superstructure 
that was to be raised thereon, but laid with the confident certainty that God 
would Himself supervise operations, making known His designs both through the 
Scriptures and by immediate contact upon the awareness of Wesley and his 
followers, who were also charged to confirm or reject those intuitive findings 
by reason and by the acid test of experience. It was in this spirit that Wesley 
approached not only the formative ecclesiastical experiments of the 1740's, the 
debates on separation of the 1750’s, and the consolidation of the 1760’s and 
1770’s, but also the crucial 1780’s, when by the Deed of Declaration Methodism 
was in fact if not in name declared a sect, and when by his ordinations John 
Wesley proclaimed himself in deeds if not in words a schismatic, though with the 
best of intentions and the clearest of consciences. All sprang from his initial 
conception of the nature and function of the Church. His later collaborators 
recognized that this had been the spirit of his approach to Methodism through- 
out his life. When in the year of Wesley’s death the provision of the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper for the Methodist Societies was being warmly debated, 
John Pawson wrote to Charles Atmore: 
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Our Old Plan has been to follow the openings of Providence, and to alter and amend 
the plan, as we saw needful, in order to be more useful in the hand of God.5® 


Step by step, therefore, urged by the inner promptings of the Holy Spirit, 
and always testing the genuineness of those promptings with the reagents of 
reason, experience, Scripture, and the example of the Primitive Church, John 
Wesley marched with the leaders of the Anglican Church, yet had his eyes so 
firmly fixed on his spiritual goal that he never realized how far he had strayed 
from the remainder of the column. Had he been quite clear that he was marching 
straight into a separate denomination, however, he would not have flinched, for 
it was his task to do all the good he could, in all the ways he could, wherever 
and however God might call him, and to leave the unknown future in God’s 
hand. His prudential approach to religion at times seems, in fact, quite im- 
provident. At the 1744 Conference he faced the possibility that the Methodists 
might leave the Church of England after his death, but added, 


We cannot with good conscience neglect the present opportunity of saving souls while 
we live, for fear of consequences which may possibly or probably happen after we 
are dead. 54 


To ‘John Smith’ he wrote: 


I am not careful for what may be an hundred years hence. He who governed the world 
before I was born shall take care of it likewise when I am dead. My part is to improve 
the present moment.55 


Every moment, then, with its challenge or its opportunity, was faced in the 
certainty that God would direct him to his decisions, and support him in his 
actions, whether they were praised or scorned, whether they were orthodox 
or unconventional in the extreme. He must ‘follow the openings of Providence’. 

The dualism of Wesley’s approach to the organization of the Methodist 
Societies has been well described by Dr H. B. Workman: 


The conjunction of belief in the authority of an organic church with insistence upon 
the value and reality of individual experience as the final test, gives to Methodism its 
special position in the catholic Church. We have the root idea of the Independent 
joined to the root idea of the Anglican, a primary insistence upon the value of the 
subjective joined to the constant maintenance of the objective authority of the Church. 
To plead that Wesley himself held contradictory views as to wherein lay the objective 
authority of the Church is futile. Whatever may be said about the logic of his church- 
manship, it cannot be gainsaid that he insisted throughout his life upon external 
authority as well as upon inner illumination. If his enemies claimed, not without some 
grounds for their statement, that that external authority was but himself, they would 
really do him an injustice. ... In this double allegiance to the inner illumination as 
the final court of appeal and to an ill-defined outer authority we see one secret of the 
struggles which rent Methodism after Wesley’s death.5¢ 


There was no attempt at a long-term policy and little at consistency in John 
Wesley’s direction of the evolution of Methodist organization at the behest of an 
adventurous Providence. As a matter of fact, however, the basic polity of British 
Methodism has remained throughout two centuries very similar to the pattern 
which was gradually formed during the opening decade, the principal com- 
ponents of which were the Societies, the Circuits, and the Conference, to which 
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were added immediately after Wesley’s death the Districts. The transformation 
from a Society to a Church is again the result of this same controlling factor of 
Wesley’s distinctive brand (some might term it ‘peculiar brand’) of churchman- 
ship, especially as exercised in the crucial year of 1784, when he both took it 
upon himself to ordain his preachers, and made provision for the continuance of 
Methodism after his death by securing legal recognition for the authority of the 
Methodist Conference. He continued to protest his loyalty to the Church as 
established by the laws of England, but in fact his loyalty was only to the Head 
of the Church legislating in the heart of man. 


32 Minutes, 1744, p.12. 

33 Letters, 111.183; cf. p.203. 

84 Minutes, 1747, pp. 39-40. 

85 Works, V.496. 

36 Cf, Minutes, 1747, pp.46-7. See the sermon ‘On Schism’ (Vol. VI, 1788), Works V1.401-10. 
Cf. Farther Appeal, Part III (1745), Works, VIII.235-7, 251-2, and Letters, I11.182, 201-2. 

37 Cf. his scathing remarks on ‘enthusiasm, imaginary inspiration’, etc., in his sermon on 
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SANCTIFIED IMPERIALISM 


The Ramsden Sermon preached before the University of 
Cambridge, 5th June 1960 


John Foster 


T WAS on the 4th of June 1805—155 years ago yesterday—that a son of this 
University, the Reverend Claudius Buchanan, wrote to the Vice-Chancellor 
with the offer of a £500 prize for an essay. Buchanan was a graduate of Glasgow 
before he came to Queens’ College, Cambridge, and was brought up in the 
Church of Scotland before coming to London to seek his fortune and being 
converted by that ex-slave-trader, now Church of England parson, John Newton. 
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So when he was called to the ministry it was to the Church of England, and 
Charles Simeon of Holy Trinity placed his hand upon him and sent him off (as 
he did with so many missionary-hearted young Cambridge men) to an East 
India Company chaplaincy. And here was the result. £500, vast sum for a prize 
in those days, was a sign that in John Company’s service even a parson might 
grow rich. But the essay subject, that is the point: £500 for writing on ‘the 
probable designs of the divine Providence in subjecting so large a portion of 
Asia to the British Dominion’. 

If the Ramsden Sermon carries no similar reward, neither is it stamped with so 
blatant an imperialism. My sermon is to be on: ‘Church Extension over the 
Colonies and Dependencies of the British Empire’, a subject somewhat dated, 
if not to the extent of having gone bad on us. It is a left-over from the period 
before colonies had become dominions, and dependencies had begun to be 
hustled along the road to independence. Yet I venture to suggest that if there 
be any mistake with either of them—Buchanan Prize or Ramsden Sermon—it is 
made within the apostolic succession. For St Paul, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
was swift to use his Roman citizenship for the preaching of the gospel, and the 
great Origen (c. 250) says straight out that the unification of the Mediterranean 
lands in the Roman Empire was ‘for the spread of the doctrine of Jesus through 
the whole earth’. Let us be neither fearful nor finicky. God’s purpose runs 
through all that is. 

In Scotland this year we are celebrating the fourth centenary of the Reforma- 
tion. There are some things not to be celebrated, but to be mourned, and chief 
among them this: when the voyages of Columbus, Vasco da Gama, and Mag- 
ellan had opened routes across the world as never before, and monk and friar 
and Jesuit were soon speeding out along them, Protestants stood aside. Doomed 
in most lands of the Reformation to a long struggle in self-defence, they settled 
into an attitude of self-regard, arguing with each other as to how the gospel 
should be expressed instead of boldly preaching it across the world. But that 
was not all. Routes across the world, world trade, and Empire—these belonged 
to the two Great Powers, Portugal and Spain, countries untouched by the 
Reformation. Protestants were to be found chiefly in the small weak countries of 
Northern Europe, and how were they to hear the cry of the world’s need if 
their windows did not open on the world? There was room in God’s purpose for 
imperialism. 

We British were the exception—we were in at the explorations from the 
beginning, our John Cabot of Bristol discovering Newfoundland in the same 
year that Vasco rounded the African continent and sailed to Calicut. Eliza- 
bethan seamen challenged Spain’s American monopoly, and in 1600 merchant 
adventurers founded (with her royal charter) the East India Company, reaching 
out to spheres which Portugal once guarded as her own. And so we came to 
eastern trade and western colonies. It is in the latter that our missions, among 
the earliest of all Protestant missions, begin. 

The colonies were, of course, in the New World. That is a good name for it, 
because, whether Roman Catholics from Spain or Protestants from these islands, 
men venturing there seem to have felt that a new age was beginning. When our 
Lord gave His commission to the Apostles, ‘Go ye into all the world’, the Devil 
had spirited away one section of mankind to this terra incognita, hoping thus to 
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maintain his kingdom. And now this too was being entered! A new age? It 
might be the last age: “To all nations—and then shall the end come.’ Spaniards 
came with the fanaticism of crusaders. Our own first colony, that of Virginia, 
a commercial venture, included in its charter the pious hope that its establish- 
ment might bring ‘the Christian religion to people in darkness’. It is less 
surprising that the pioneers of New England, ultra-Protestant malcontents, 
for whom the Elizabethan Settlement was not good enough, exiles for religion’s 
sake in Holland, should have proclaimed a missionary motive in transplanting 
their colony to North America: ‘A great hope and inward zeal for the propagat- 
ing and advancement of the Gospel of the Kingdom of Christ in these remote 
parts of the world, yea, although they should be but as stepping-stones to others 
for the performance of so great a work.’ 

The first of these ‘others’ is a Cambridge man, John Eliot. Of Puritan 
sympathies, he followed the Pilgrim Fathers in 1646 and settled near Boston. 
His main work was among American Indians. Warneck, the German missions 
historian, hails him as ‘the first evangelical missionary who devoted himself to 
the conversion of the heathen and made use of truly apostolic methods in this 
work’. He has two other ‘firsts’ to his credit. He is joint author of the first book 
published in America, which has the pleasing title The Psalms in metre faithfully 
translated for the use, edification, and comfort of the Saints in public and in private, 
especially in New England. This was for his fellow-colonists—and alas, of even 
less poetic merit than those metrical Psalms from which in Scotland one extracts 
today a minority of singable verses: 


The rivers on of Babylon, 

There when we did sit down, 

Yea even then we mournéd when 
We rememberéd Sion. 

Our harp we did hang it amid 
Upon the willow tree... . 


Small need to mourn if such a harp were silent. 

His remaining first is of more moment. I recall that soon after being ap- 
pointed to Glasgow in 1947 I came across a book in two volumes written by one 
‘Mr. Robert Millar, minister of the gospel in Paisley’, in the year 1723. Seventy 
years before William Carey, he reviews the Church’s missionary work from the 
beginning, and pleads that something be begun from Scotland now. He 
writes of John Eliot’s work among American Indians: ‘He took good care to 
translate the Bible into their language. It is the only Bible that was ever printed 
in America from the foundation of the world. A copy of it I have seen in the 
Library of the College of Glasgow.’ I reached for my coat and almost ran to 
our Library. Yes, there it was, 1663—not one copy, but three. And every 
learned institution in America sighs to have one, first Bible and second book of 
the North American continent. 

Here too one has to say ‘Alas!’ His biographer extols him thus: “The history 
of the Christian Church does not contain an example of resolute, untiring, 
successful labour superior.’ Untiring resolution, we agree. As Eliot himself 
expressed it: ‘Prayers and pains through faith in Jesus Christ will do anything.’ 
But successful? The first task of a Bible translator is to choose a significant 
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language which will endure. Eliot’s years of labour translated the Bible into the 
speech of a tribe which was soon to die out. The tragedy of a wasted translation! 
But even this mistake was itself a sign that with Eliot Christians were taking up 
anew a task too long neglected. Eliot was doing for the illiterate heathen (not 
only ignorant of letters, but with no letters to know) what Ulfilas in the fourth 
century did for the German-speaking barbarians of Northern Europe, our 
ancestors among them, and what Cyril and Methodius in the ninth century did 
for the Slavs—making a script in order to translate the Scriptures, and so 
placing the Bible as the first book in yet another literary history. The great 
thing was to have begun it again. The Reformation was a movement back to the 
Bible, and so back to Bible translation, now not only for ourselves, but for the 
heathen in our ‘colonies and dependencies’. Yes, a new age was opening. 

From the first Protestant missionary, turn now to the first non-Roman 
missionary societies. ‘They are brothers, S.P.C.K., 1698, and S.P.G., 1701, and 
their father was the Rev. Thomas Bray, Rector of Sheldon, now a suburb of 
Birmingham, and the Bishop of London’s Commissary in Maryland. His title 
reveals the situation. The American colonies were attached to the Diocese of 
London. The Church after the Reformation had become so much the Church 
of England as to be set in the national mould. No overseas bishops? Of course 
not! A bishop has a seat in the House of Lords, a palace, a coach and outriders. 
How can you have a bishop in a log cabin in Maryland or a sod hut in Virginia? 
But an expansion is taking place, thanks to Thomas Bray, which will break the 
national mould, and bring back something of that universality (‘quod semper, 
quod ubique’) which is part of the meaning of ‘Catholic Church’. 

The charter of S.P.G. from King William III defines its aim as being to 
provide ‘a sufficient maintenance for an orthodox clergy, to live amongst the 
people in our plantations, colonies and factories beyond the seas, belonging to 
our Kingdom of England’. The needs of emigrant fellow-countrymen were 
thus its first concern, but much was done for heathen aborigines and for Negro 
slaves. Indeed, a resolution of 1710 says that its purpose ‘does chiefly and 
principally relate to the conversion of heathens and infidels and therefore that 
branch of it ought to be prosecuted preferably to all others’. 

Here is another Cambridge man, Thomas Thompson. A don in this Uni- 
versity, he went as S.P.G. missionary to New Jersey in 1745, and did so much 
among Negroes that he felt called to offer for pioneer missionary work in West 
Africa, whence these slaves had come. In 1752 he went to what is now Ghana, 
where Portuguese had said the first mass on the soil of Negro Africa nearly 
300 years before, but with no surviving mission. ‘Thompson was the first, the 
only priest of this new day. The climate broke him. ‘Wherefore this waste?’ 
And yet the precious box of this life’s ointment was not poured out in vain. 
An African youth whom he won and chose and trained came to England for 
further training, and went back for half a century of service among his own 
people—Philip Quaque (Kwakoo), the first African priest of this Church once 
so narrowly the Church of England. 

The first missionary, the first missionary societies, and now the first bishopric 
in the East. The change we have seen coming—‘Church extension over the 
colonies and dependencies’. Seabury was consecrated bishop for America in 
1784. The narrow mould was still restraining, for they could not consecrate a 
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bishop in England without the oath of allegiance. So this American had to go to 
Scotland to be made a bishop. There followed from 1790 or thereabouts, with 
Nonconformists and Evangelicals in the lead, your own Charles Simeon fore- 
most among them, the modern missionary movement, and then, from 1805 
on, the campaign for an Anglican establishment in the East, the loudest blast on 
the trumpet here being sounded by Claudius Buchanan. His prize essays at 
the two English and four Scottish universities and at half a dozen public schools, 
with much other skilful if expensive propaganda, were intended to stir public 
opinion for this very thing. How refreshing, after the frustrating conversation 
between Episcopacy and Presbytery, to remember that the episcopal establish- 
ment in India owes most to a Scot, brought up in the Church of Scotland, 
and meant by his mother, if God should will, and by his grandparents too, for its 
ministry. When he wrote to tell her that the call had come, through John 
Newton and Charles Simeon, to read for holy orders in this other tradition, 
and to serve in that undreamed-of distant land of India, his mother was large- 
hearted enough to thank God and to send him some of his late grandfather’s 
letters. 

And in India what a missionary statesman he proved himself, and scholar too! 
It was he who, for the English-reading public, ‘discovered’ the ancient, all-but 
apostolic, Syrian Christians of South India. An ancient Syriac manuscript of 
the Scriptures, which their Metran gave him, he passed on to the Library of 
your University, forgetting for the moment his first Alma Mater. We gave him 
our D.D. just a little before you gave him yours. We both have reason to be 
proud of him in recollecting ‘Church extension over the colonies and depend- 
encies of the British Empire’. But here we must let that limiting title fall away, 
for we are in the full flow of the modern missionary movement. Here is 
something greater than the British Empire, and more enduring. 

That Modern History in fourteen volumes which so long has borne the name 
of Cambridge has magnificent qualities, not least Vol. XIII, its index. But years 
ago when I turned to it for material on the modern missionary movement 
I found that the index gives ‘missionary’ only once—‘Missionary Ridge, fighting 
at (1863)’, a skirmish in the American Civil War. Religion is there (a volume for 
the Wars of Religion) and Revolution (a volume for the French), but one of the 
most truly world-changing religious forces of the period, that which has made 
my friend Kenneth Latourette call the nineteenth ‘the Great Century’, is left 
out. Such an omission is a falsification of history. This movement, beginning 
about 1790, in 170 years has done more than you will find in any comparable 
period towards fulfilling our Lord’s command, ‘Go ye into all the world’. 

The Jubilee of the Edinburgh World Missionary Conference, 1910, is to be 
celebrated in Westminster Abbey on 21st June, and in St. Giles’ Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, on 14th August. The culmination of its work was, however, most 
strikingly seen in 1948 in the ancient church hard by the Royal Palace in 
Amsterdam. 

There it was that the Assembly met whose first business would be to declare 
the World Council of Churches constituted. Before any business came an act of 
worship. I watched the delegates enter the church in procession alphabetically: 
Abyssinia, Australia, Austria; Belgium, Brazil; Canada, China, Czechoslovakia 
. .. and so on through the alphabet, till there came W for West Africa and the 
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West Indies. And when the alphabet was finished and the church was full, we 
stood and sang (did I speak slightingly of the metrical Psalms?)— 


All people that on earth do dwell 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice 


and it seemed as if they were all there. That procession was like the march of 
Christian history. At its head was an African priest of a Church sixteen centuries 
old, perhaps reminding us of one who was baptized in a day even more ancient 
than that—the Ethiopian eunuch. Among the Eastern Orthodox present were 
the Bishops of Philippi and of Thyatira, marking continuity from the Apostolic 
Age. The Bishop of Edessa was there, as if to remind us of the first translation 
of the Gospels, from Greek to Syriac, language of our religion’s eastward 
expansion, early to India and in the seventh century to the China Sea. All the 
continents were there, and nearly all the countries. At one of the first sessions 
of the World Council, Dr John Mackay, Chairman of the International Mission- 
ary Council, said: 


Today in every land save three, Tibet, Afghanistan, and Saudi Arabia, there are 
organized Christian Churches. For the first time in Christian history the Church has 
become ‘ecumenical’ in the literal meaning of the word. Its boundaries are co- 
extensive with the habitable globe. We have in our midst the proof—the representa- 
tives of Churches of Asia and Africa, of Oceania and Latin America, here among us 
as fully constituent members of the World Council. 


The coming of the World Church should indeed be hailed with joy as (in the 
words of Archbishop Temple) ‘the great new fact of our time’. But this fact 
should always be seen in relation to more sombre facts. 

(1) There are far more non-Christians in the world than there were 150 years 

ago. 

(2) There are stronger non-Christian forces than there were fifty years ago. 

(3) The world task is more demanding than ever. 

(4) Only a small fraction of it is done. 


(1) More Non-Christians 


Population increase, at a rate unknown before, means that, instead of gaining 
on our task, we Christians have more than ever still to win. 


(2) Stronger Non-Christian forces 
Many religions, until recently in decline, have come to new vigour by alliance 
with modern nationalism. Besides rival religions there is now militant irreligion. 


(3) More Demanding 

In the nineteenth century industrialization, growth of cities, and loss of sense 
of community, harmed many older Churches. Today these same problems 
suddenly face the far less mature and less resourceful Churches of Africa and 
Asia. 


(4) A Fraction Done 


In the U.S.A., it is claimed, 60 per cent. of people have a church connexion. 
Few Churches in Northern Europe would claim more than 30 per cent. But to 
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turn to Africa and Asia is to enter a different scene. In Africa the proportion of 
Christians is 11 per cent., in Asia 3 per cent., and most of the remaining 89 
per cent. and 97 per cent., have known no Christian influence at all. Asia holds 
more than half the world’s people. In Asia Christians are fewest. To Asia, 
according to the flesh, our Lord Jesus Christ Himself belongs. 

Our fathers looked at their world situation and wondered at ‘the probable 
designs of Providence in subjecting so large a portion of Asia to the British 
Dominion’—sanctified imperialism. If mistakes were made with the imperial- 
ism, they made no mistake in its sanctification. The calling of God for them 
was undoubtedly the way that they went. 

Look out upon your world, and consider, as in the presence of God, the design 
He may have had in placing you in this University of so many and varied 
missionary associations in this day when His call is still ‘Go ye into all the 
world’. 


THE THEATRE TODAY AND ITS RELATION TO 
CHRISTIAN THINKING 


Kay M. Baxter 


IV 


N THE FIRST chorus of Murder in the Cathedral Mr Eliot wrote these 
lines: 


Here let us stand, close by the cathedral. Here let us wait. 
Are we drawn by danger? Is it the knowledge of safety that draws our feet 
Towards the Cathedral? 


And he continues: 
The New Year waits, destiny waits for the Coming. 


Artists respond to the wind of the Spirit before most of us are aware that it 
blows at all, certainly before we are aware that it has changed its direction. 
There have been for us all, since 1935, ample causes for a deep desire for the 
‘knowledge of safety’. Yet it is Eliot himself who, elsewhere, has warned us 
that in the corridors of history ‘neither fear nor courage saves us’. Whether 
we enter the cathedral for safety, or don, as many have donned, Black Shirt, 
Red Shirt, or Brown Shirt, because we seek, by wearing some provided shirt, to 
escape from what the later Eliot has called ‘the intolerable shirt of flame’, 
our efforts have availed us little. Eliot, truly exercising his prophetic vocation, 
has showed us that this same intolerable shirt of flame is the required uniform 
of the artist. It is the uniform which should be the distinctive garb of the 
Christian anywhere. The New Year waits—it has been twenty years or more, 
awaiting; and during those twenty years, the Age of Anxiety has attained its 
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majority. What have we learned in the interim and who have been our leaders 
in the search for our true nature? 

First we have to acknowledge our debt to that bulldozer of our civilization, 
Adolf Hitler, who shattered so many different kinds of Glass Menagerie, and 
forced so many of us into new patterns of relationship. In the destruction of 
war, we in England learned a little about the springs of fear and courage, and 
from our experience the drama has already profited. We in turn now profit from 
the dramatist’s mirroring of our predicament. 

By considering three groups of plays, one may trace a kind of progression in 
the study of fear and finally discover a hint of possible emergence into a less 
terror-haunted climate of thought. These plays are— 


1. Miller’s Crucible, Anouilh’s Antigone, Whiting’s Marching Song, Sartre’s 
Dirty Hands. 

This group shows men facing fear of political pressures. 

2. Lawler’s Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, Osborne’s Look Back in Anger 
and The Entertainer, Williams’s Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Miller’s View 
From a Bridge. 

These show man facing fear of the pressures of human relationship. 

3. Beckett’s Endgame, Fry’s The Dark is Light Enough, Bernanos’ Dialogues 
Des Carmelites. 

These show existential fear pushed to its logical conclusion and bring us 
inescapably face to face with the doctrine of the Atonement. 


What does each group tell us about Fear and Courage? 

In Crucible, Miller’s hero ‘faces a double fear’—death at the hands of per- 
secutors, or condemnation by the interior censor of conscience. He chooses 
death of the body. Antigone, faced with the same decision, abides by the 
commitment of conscience, and chooses execution. In Dirty Hands Sartre 
gives his central character the chance to escape if he will conform, but conform- 
ing would mean that the heroic actions of his comrades would be rendered null. 
He refuses life, because to accept would deprive human action of all sense. 
Neither Miller, Anouilh, nor Sartre allows the death of the protagonist to 
ameliorate the human situation. Sartre (in The Flies) explicitly rejects vicarious 
atonement as an ignoble idea. These protagonists have what Paul Tillich, in his 
book The Courage to Be, calls ‘the courage to be as an individual’—they lack the 
courage to be as a group. In each play the playwright shows us the effect upon 
character of a commitment of conscience which in the end proves more im- 
portant than life itself. The fourth play of the group is rather different. Whiting, 
consciously or unconsciously, adheres to the theology of Rudolph Bultmann; 
in the character of Rupert Forster he takes us beyond the stoic courage to ‘say 
no and die’ into a new (and Christian) development, namely, the courage to 
cease trying to stand above human failure and to accept, in genuine humility, 
the fact of human fallibility. Accepting his humanness Forster yet declares his 
openness to the future—a declaration made not in Henley-esque terms, head 
bloody but unbowed, but far more in the surrendered attitude of Mary the 
Virgin, when she made her total assent to the total demand of the Annunciation, 
saying ‘Yes’ to whatever new life would be born of that acceptance. 
Bultmann, in Kerygma and Myth, describes the man of faith as one ‘open to 
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the future’; he goes so far as to say ‘What rose at Easter was Faith’. Whiting’s 
play shows, I think, the budding of faith in a man vowed to a closed, death- 
seeking negation, who turns at last to affirmation and acceptance of the future 
—and this, despite the fact that he takes his own life. Through Forster’s 
decision to die, the people around him are released to take the next step forward 
in their own spiritual growth. 

Tillich’s illuminating passage on the interdependence of fear and anxiety 
has relevance to this play. He writes, ‘It is the anxiety of not being able to 
preserve one’s own being which underlies every fear and is the frightening 
element in it’. Whiting shows us a man who at the crucial moment of his life 
faced, and was not destroyed by facing, the fact that he must renounce every- 
thing he had previously believed to be his own being. He rediscovered ‘the 
courage to be in total resignation’. 

Neither Miller, nor Anouilh, nor Sartre achieves this movement from the 
closed to the open; it is because Whiting does achieve it, and does so with no 
theatrical forcing, that I rank his play so far above the others. 

These four plays present man in a setting of political danger, discovering 
something of his own identity. The next group deals with man facing failure 
in his own human relationships. 

Lawler’s Seventeenth Doll shows us two lusty tough cane cutters and their two 
women up against the decline in the Pride of Life. The men have been, the 
woman Olive says, ‘like eagles winging south for the mating season’. How will 
they face the reality, the truth that they are all growing old? Is the Doll their 
fit symbol, or can they summon the courage to live humanly? In their struggle 
to decide lie the play’s tensions. 

Osborne’s two plays show us Jimmy Porter and Archie Rice both kicking 
violently against the necessity to leave their dream life and come to terms with 
reality. Both plays are, at bottom, an inquiry into the nature of compassion, 
an attempt to discover what movement of human understanding could bring 
these isolated individuals into meaningful relationship with their world and to 
explore the fear of never finding an object of devotion really worth following— 
of never having the courage to face the ‘pain of love’. 

Miller in View from a Bridge openly discusses the theme of incest. What is 
it that Eddie Carbone seeks? What makes him turn from his good wife to lust 
after his (equally virtuous) niece? Eddie has been good; he really has. ‘Neither 
fear nor courage saves us.’ Is Miller saying that in a disordered society this kind 
of disaster must happen, that in the world as we have made it, a world of law, 
the help Eddie needs can never be found? In Eddie’s circle there is no one who 
could have endured the pain of love intensely enough to rescue Eddie from his 
unacknowledged fear of his own guilt. Is this Miller’s meaning? If so, he and 
Paul Tillich are working on the same lines. Tillich, if I understand aright, 
thinks that guilt-feeling arises from a sense of having displeased God; but he 
believes this tracing of the origin of our feeling is in itself a projection. The 
laws of God, about breaking which we feel guilt, are in fact the laws we need to 
observe if we are to be true to our own nature, and Tillich holds that the refusal 
of our true nature is the root of all guilt-feeling. Accept the theory, and the 
action of Eddie Carbone at once becomes logical. Marco’s love of Eddie’s 
niece would, if Eddie allowed it to do so, force Eddie to recognize the nature of 
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his own love for the girl. But if Eddie is to preserve his own image of himself 
as a good man he cannot admit the truth. Therefore the guilt Eddie feels 
(because, to preserve his self-image he must refuse his own nature) is projected 
into hatred of Marco, the bearer of revelation. Eddie has to die because to 
live would mean to live in truth and this is unbearable. Miller is saying that 
freedom from the anxiety of guilt can only come through resolute acceptance of 
truth about one’s own nature. Perhaps the ‘certain alarm’ with which the lawyer 
Alfieri views Eddie’s death is due to the knowledge that this stripping of the 
self is beyond the law’s cognizance, and can only be achieved in the nakedness 
of Love. 

The question is put even more pointedly by Tennessee Williams in Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof. Here the irregular pattern of love, the homosexual tie, is in the 
past; its shadow falls over the whole play; but I believe that the homosexual 
relationship is only incidental to the real problem posed by the play. Williams’s 
real subject is the falseness of relationship, the lie in the soul which divides 
every individual in the play from every other. Anxiety about falseness recurs over 
and over in Williams’s writing, never more horrifyingly than in the two Garden 
District plays which might even more fittingly be entitled Women Eat People. 

The fear of women in their predatory aspect, a frequent theme in con- 
temporary theatre, recently terrifyingly exemplified in Durrenmatt’s The Visit, 
is I believe due in large measure to this fear of false relationship. Falseness 


' brings loss of identity to the individual enmeshed in its web. A society in 


disruption imposes falseness on us. The man forced, by war or an over-com- 
petitive society, into too aggressive a masculinity takes refuge in the homosexual 
relationship. The woman unsure of her place in a disorganized civilization does 
the same thing. The sexual side of the story, though it makes ‘box-office 
theatre’, is not the crucial question. And it is only in the third group of our 
plays that we discover a clue to our present discontents and a mode of behaviour 
helpful in facing them. 

In the Dark is Light Enough, Endgame, and The Carmelites, we have three 
plays remarkably different in texture. If Tillich is right, our best hope of 
coping with anxiety about existence is to project it into a fear of something 
tangible which can then be met with courage. Is the threat of personal non- 
being (‘If, dead, we cease to be’) a by-product of our global insecurity in an 
age of nuclear fission? If so, why is so much of the insecurity projected as a 
fear of women? One suspects it is because woman is the life-bearer, and it is 
life itself which is dreaded, because in life resides, logically, the risk of losing 
life. Had the Blessed Virgin mot assented... 

However, nothing is new under the sun. The Greeks were aware of this 
necessity for projection and of the terror of the Female Principle. When 
Perseus set out to slay Medusa the Gorgon, he did not look directly at her. He 
armed himself with a bright shield, and in that mirror regarded, in image only, 
the foe he greatly feared. And he borrowed that shield from Minerva, the 
goddess of wisdom, thereby calling to his aid, in dealing with the female prin- 
ciple he most dreaded, the female principle he most revered! This is a digression, 
but one of particular interest in the light of the recent Roman Catholic promul- 
gation of the doctrine of the Bodily Assumption of the Virgin Mary and the 
discussion of the role of Mary Co-Redemptress. 
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Of our last three plays, two have female characters and one has not. The 
Dark is Light Enough shows us a woman who is dominant indeed but wholly 
benevolent. The tensions of the play are caused by the question of what limit 
Rosemarin is prepared to set to the sacrifices she will make for the salvation of 
Richard Gettner. She sets no limit; and in the end gives her own life in order to 
secure for Richard one moment, before his death, in which he comes to himself 
and is what he was meant to be, open to the future, prepared to let in the enemy 
he has fled all his life. 

The vicarious atonement is made—and made within the theatrical convention 
Fry has established. The Christian affirmation that Life is won for us by 
another’s sacrificial living is made, and we are shown a situation in which the 
victim truly dies that Faith may truly rise again. 

The Bernanos play Dialogue of the Carmelites deals with the problem more 
directly. One of the characters, a novice of the Carmelite Order, Blanche de la 
Force, is herself the personification of unreasoning terror, and the play’s action 
hinges on the question of what strength can enable Blanche to rise above, or 
dive under, this fear, and emerge upon the other side of it. This terror proves in 
the end to be terror of death, and ultimately it is a twofold movement which 
rescues her, one mystical, one practical, if you can make the distinction. 

The Superior of the Convent, on her death-bed, accepts for herself Blanche’s 
terror of death, and dies (after a life of courage) in a prolonged agony of fear. 
‘We bear each other’s burdens,’ says a nun commenting on this; ‘perhaps we can 
even die each other’s deaths.’ 

This is the mystic’s mode of redemption. The more mundane one is that 
of another nun in the play who undertakes to forgo martyrdom herself (and 
thereby in her own eyes lose her hope of glory) in order to be with Blanche, who 
has been sent away from the community because it is clear that she could never 
endure the death on the guillotine to which the whole community has been 
condemned. These two actions—the willed sacrifice of their own spiritual health 
by the two nuns—effect for Blanche the release from terror, which enables her 
to ‘die into life’ with the other members of the community on the scaffold. 
It is all carried through entirely in terms of the Roman Catholic religious 
life of the French Revolution. The theme, however, is the same as that of The 
Dark is Light Enough, namely that it is only when someone is found prepared 
to be with the sufferer right into the abyss that fear can be conquered. Only 
perfect love casts out fear. 

This is a far more orthodox Christian play than Beckett’s Endgame is. And 
yet I believe that Endgame is making a tremendous religious statement. The 
set is a blank wall, two tiny windows, two dustbins with lids on, a chair like a 
throne on wheels, a door that leads into a kitchen, another door that leads out, a 
ladder. The chair is occupied by a being called Hamm, covered with a sheet, 
the face covered with a bloodstained handkerchief. The second human figure, 
Clov, is occupied in aimless activity, looking out of the window or taking the 
covers off the two dustbins. Hamm, the seated figure, takes the handkerchief 
from his face, yawns, holds out the handkerchief at arm’s length, and one sees 
that he wears the dark glasses of the blind. One sees also that the handkerchief 
is an old one, and very interesting, for it is a Veronica handkerchief, reminding 
us of the tradition that when Christ stumbled and fell under the weight of 
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the Cross on the road to Calvary, St Veronica, in pity, wiped his face with her 
kerchief, and the linen ever thereafter bore the miraculous imprint of the 
features of the Lord. This handkerchief is Hamm’s. His first audible words 
are, “Was ever grief like mine?’ and he answers himself, ‘Perhaps long ago—but 
I mean now?” 

The play proceeds. The dustbins hold two remnants of human figures, Nell 
and Nagg; ‘cursed progenitors’ Hamm calls them. The white ghostly figures of 
the past are so mutilated that there is no longer any point in changing the 
sterile sand in their dustbins. Anyway there is nothing in the world around them 
off which they can any longer be nourished. Let their light perish and their 
memory be as it had never been. 

Hamm and Clov alone remain. I think they are indeed the tyrannous ID 
and the constantly elusive Ego, but they also represent the part of man that 
covets and claims Godhead, shown in Hamm by his boastfulness, his desire that 
at least a toy dog shall exist to adore him, his belief that he provides Clov with a 
home, and so on, while Clov, whose whole function is service, seeks constantly 
to escape, to ‘be a beginning’. But there is nowhere to go if he goes. Nothing 
that speaks of the future can enter. Here within walls Clov’s seed will not germ- 
inate. Outside, there is no female principle, no accepting vessel—only a little 
boy, and he will either die, out there in the zero landscape, or enter the walled 
place and die within it. 

At various points in the play Hamm has told a story about a man, the man 


| who comes to the master to ask for work, and who wants to bring his son with 


him. This story is gradually dropped as the play proceeds; but it is very relevant, 
for it indicates, in one more way, the central theme of the play—that we are all 
in this impasse, this dead end, and that our only hope is in entering more deeply 
into life before we seek any personal relief. 

Hamm still has delusions of grandeur. He still orders Clov about. And in 
the last scene of the play Hamm wants Clov to wrap him up in the grave- 
clothes again. But Clov refuses—one must not escape from life, however in- 
tolerable, into death. 

Clov himself tries to make his escape but, in the end, stays. What indeed 
could he do, alone? Of what use is a Clov, a nail, without Hamm, the Hammer? 
They are parts of a whole. Clov’s last big speech must be taken with Hamm’s. 
Clov says, ‘Sometimes I tell myself, ““Clov, you must manage to suffer better— 
if you want the punishment to stop”. Sometimes, I say, “‘Clov, you must be there 
better, if you want to be allowed to depart’””—one day. . . . Words can’t tell you 
about this, but one day it will happen of itself. And then when I fall, I shall weep 
for joy.’ 

And Hamm who has earlier told us a story of a man who wanted to be a 
servant, who has told us that we ought to go out and love each other, lick each 
other’s wounds, considers at the last moment what it would mean if ‘it happened 
—if He came down’. He questions an absent Power: ‘Are you prepared for 
him (the man of the story) to increase, while you (O Absent Power) decrease? 
Yes? Then let us say no more. We are there.’ What remains? To strip one’s 
self and jettison every last rag of dominance—the whistle, the dog who is a 
symbol of man’s coveted dominion over creation—and at last nothing is left but 
the ‘old rag’—the Veronica handkerchief, the sign of human compassion. 
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Now it seems to me that here Beckett has written (far more deeply than 
Macleish has in his play 7.B.) the story of Job’s withstanding of God to the last 
desperate stripping of everything that man normally counts as his life. Relent- 
lessly, the playwright has deprived his Hammer-Nail couple, his two natures of 
man, of all their possessions except bare life. Here he leaves them with nothing 
but compassion for each other. In Act Without Words, Beckett’s later play, 
even that is removed, and man is shown as enduring, without response, the 
remorseless persecution and tormenting of an unseen silent Power. I think 
what Beckett is repeating to us, with ever-increasing intensity, is the message of 
Albert Camus—namely, that the courage required of us is the courage to go 
right down into despair, not even asking if there is an exit. 

I think we are wrong if we regard this attitude as un-Christian, for in the story 
of Calvary we are shown precisely this stripping, precisely this sense of derelic- 
tion, precisely this unshakeable compassion. 

The only way to change the story, says Hamm, would be to introduce some 
new characters. The only way to change the story, said the Disciples, would be 
to introduce a legion or two of angels. But this is not, in 1960, any more than it 
was in A.D. 33, the way into Eternal Life. 

I hope that, in this and the three preceding articles on the subject, it has 
become clear that serious drama today, at least in England, France and the 
U.S.A., is concerned with the basic themes of religious thought. It is by no 
means orthodox; indeed it calls in question many of the surface assumptions of 
the ordinary churchgoer. Yet, if we believe that the Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation gives the pattern of New Life, the doctrine of the Trinity the 
pattern of relationship of persons, the Atonement the pattern of forgiveness and 
openness to the future, and Calvary the pattern of the stripping required before 
man can make the leap into Resurrection—if we believe this, and if, so believing, 
we do our play-going with ears attuned to catch undertones, we shall, I think, 
agree that dramatists today are indeed grappling, at a far more serious level than 
for many a long year, with man’s deep need for God. 


THE HISTORY OF TYBURN 


W. S. Penn 


YBURN WAS THE principal place of execution for London for nearly 

six hundred years, during which period the gallows claimed at least 
50,000 victims. The offences which led to so many deaths ranged from the 
theft of a few pence to murder and treason, the only distinction between the 
punishment for such widely differing crimes being the mode of execution. 
‘Gallows Tree’ and ‘The Deadly Nevergreen’ were two contemporary names 
which clearly illustrate the former notoriety of the place. 
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The site of the gallows was not always exactly the same, but for all practical 
purposes may be taken to have been at the junction of Watling Street (Edgware 
Road) and the Road to Oxford (Oxford Street). The position is indicated today 
by a plaque on the north wall of Hyde Park. There is considerable proof for the 
site of the gallows in the form of literary evidence, maps and the discovery of 
the remains of some of the victims which have been unearthed from time to 
time during pipe-laying operations. 

The name was derived from the still existent, though hidden, Tyburn 
Stream, variously spelled Tybourne, Tibourne and Tiburn. The name is 
perpetuated in the modern Tyburn Way between Marble Arch and the north 
side of Hyde Park. In the eighteenth century, Park Lane was Tyburn Lane, 
Oxford Street was Tiburn Road, and Cumberland Place was Tyburnia, but 
the names have been changed for obvious reasons. 

The first recorded execution at Tyburn was in 1196 when William Fitz- 
Osbert, nicknamed Longbeard, was tied to a horse’s tail and dragged from the 
City to Tyburn, where he was hanged before a large crowd. The last execution 
was that of John Austin, who met his death for robbery with violence on Friday, 
7th November 1783. 

The sequence of events which led to execution at Tyburn began with the 
commission of a capital offence, and in the days when the law took no half- 
measures such crimes were anything but rare. At one period in the eighteenth 
century there were over two hundred capital offences, theft, highway robbery, 
rape and murder being the most common. Only in the case of ‘petit larceny’ 
(the theft of an article under the value of one shilling) did the malefactor escape 
the death penalty. 

The malefactors were apprehended by the thief-takers, an unscrupulous body 
of men, many of whom would perjure themselves to obtain a reward, even if it 
meant the death of an innocent man. The most notorious of these was Jonathan 
Wild, who developed an extensive business out of his activities. He organized 
a ‘crime ring’ and opened a ‘lost property’ office to sell back the stolen goods to 
their owners on the pretext that he had to take much trouble and incur much 
expense in recovering their property. If a thief belonged to his ‘corporation’ and 
was apprehended, Wild would bring several witnesses to prove that his colleague 
could not have been anywhere near the scene of the crime. On the other hand, 
a thief outside his group would be denounced and sent to the gallows. Eventu- 
ally Wild himself was denounced, and was executed at Tyburn in 1725. 

The malefactors came from all walks of life, Tyburn making no distinction 
between race, colour, age, religion or social status. The youngest ‘man’ hanged 
was sixteen, the oldest sixty; the average age was twenty-eight. The youngest 
‘woman’ hanged was seventeen, the oldest forty; the average age was twenty- 
seven. Malefactors were natives not only of all parts of the British Isles but of 
the Continent as well. One man, named Mustapha Poccowatchlett, came from 
Turkey and was executed as a highwayman in 1694. 

After apprehension, the accused was kept in custody, usually at Newgate 
Prison which stood on the site of the present Old Bailey. Next he was tried at 
the then Old Bailey a short distance away from its present site. William Hogarth 
(1697-1764), who portrayed the Tyburn scene so vividly, lived in this district. 
The prisoners were brought to the bar in irons, one contemporary account 
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referring to a prisoner being ‘loaded with chains’; one might suppose that this 
was because he had committed murder or treason, but actually it was because 
he had shot a pheasant! Trials were generally reasonably fair, but were often 
conducted with indecent swiftness. Cases are on record where the crime was 
committed in the morning, the culprit apprehended before night, committed 
by a magistrate next day and tried, convicted and sentenced on the third day. 

Justice was not always what it should have been and the court officials 
frequently succeeded in obtaining money from wealthy prisoners. This prac- 
tice produced the term ‘trading justices’, and in 1780 Burke declared in the 
House of Commons that the ‘justices of Middlesex were generally the scum of 
the earth. . . !? Evidence was given very much as it is now, but one difference 
in procedure was that if a prisoner—in order to avoid the probability of forfeiting 
his property to the State—would not plead ‘guilty’ or ‘not guilty’, he was 
compelled to do so in the Press Yard where weights were loaded on to his chest, 
unto death if necessary. 

After conviction, the prisoners were kept in Newgate Prison whilst awaiting 
execution. The prison had existed since before the Conqueror, and its remains 
are incorporated in the present Old Bailey. It was burnt down in the Gordon 
Riots of 1780 and some of the burnt beams from it are still preserved in the 
near-by church of St Sepulchre. 

The conditions inside Newgate were very bad indeed, so much so that some 
prisoners claimed that execution would be a relief. The cells were ill lit and 
filthy, with very primitive arrangements for sanitation and drinking water. 
Plagues sometimes raged and on one occasion spread to the Old Bailey, causing 
the death of sixty people, including two judges and the Lord Mayor of London. 
Until quite late in the Tyburn period, prisoners of all ages and sexes were herded 
together in the same quarters although money could buy the cleaner cells. 

The Ordinary (Chaplain) of Newgate appears to have attempted to help his 
difficult wards. In order to encourage him to refrain from taking part in the sale 
of privileges he was paid a reasonable salary, but more than one Ordinary 
received handsome fees for writing accounts of the lives and deaths of the various 
prisoners. 

There were many attempts at escape from Newgate, some successful. The 
most famous escapes were made by Jack Sheppard, the highwayman and the 
toast of the ladies, many of whom wept when he was eventually executed. He 
escaped several times, and even got away on one occasion when his legs had 
been stapled to the floor and his hands had been manacled behind his back. 

There were also legal methods of escaping punishment. An early method was 
Trial by Battle. Another was Benefit of Clergy, which applied to all persons 
who could demonstrate that they possessed sufficient learning to read the ‘Neck 
Verse’ (Psalm 51,); this evasion was not completely abolished until 1826. For 
women, the favourite method was to claim pregnancy. Henri Misson in His 
Travels over England (1670-85) tells us that even if they were not ‘quick’ when 
first sent to prison, there was a ‘set of wags there that take care of these matters’. 

Immediately before execution, the prisoners were confined in the dismal 
condemned holds. Apart from their impending fate, the conditions of imprison- 
ment were so severe that some committed suicide. 

There were a number of ceremonies before execution. The condemned 
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malefactors attended a religious service in the chapel with their coffins stacked 
between them. After the service the prisoners could receive visitors, and the 
turnkeys made considerable sums of money from this privilege. The night 
before execution the prisoner was allowed to order anything he wanted to eat, 
and the meal had to be well cooked because the Ordinary partook of it as well. 

A bellman from St Sepulchre’s rang a hand-bell outside the cells at midnight, 
and having roused the prisoners, if they were not too drunk, he recited the 
following lines: 


All you that in the condemned hole do lie, 
Prepare you, for tomorrow you shall die. 
Watch all, and pray; the hour is drawing near 
That you before the Almighty must appear. 
Examine well yourselves, in time repent, 
That you may not to eternal flames be sent, 
And when St Sepulchre’s Bell in the morning tolls, 
The Lord have mercy on your souls. 

Past twelve o'clock. 


On the morning of execution, the prisoners usually dressed in their best 
clothes. They were taken into a room in the gatehouse where their iron fetters 
were removed, their arms pinioned and the ‘hempen cravat’ fixed around their 
necks. The Ordinary was present at this usually lively scene, making desperate 
last minute efforts to convert his wayward flock to God. The Reverend Paul 
Lorrain, the Ordinary from 1698-1719, had such a high opinion of his efforts 
that his wards were unkindly called ‘Paul Lorrain’s Saints’. 

The distance from Newgate to Tyburn was nearly three miles and the scene 
along the route was the last the prisoners had of life. The term ‘gone west’, 
meaning that something unfortunate has happened to someone, arose from the 
journey west from Newgate to Tyburn. The route followed Snow Hill, slightly 
north of Holborn Viaduct, crossed the River Fleet, and curved back up ‘Heavy 
Hill’ to Holborn. New Oxford Street was not then in existence, and the road 
curved south to the church of St Giles-in-the-Fields before regaining the modern 
line of Oxford Street. 

The procession formed up outside Newgate and consisted of officials and 
guards as well as prisoners. In the eighteenth century the malefactors were 
usually carried in a cart (hence the expression ‘in the cart’), but in earlier days 
they were generally dragged at the tail of a horse. Rich malefactors, however, 
could travel by coach. The prisoners insisted on a definite order of seating, the 
highwaymen in the seat of honour, followed by the forgers, shoplifters, pick- 
pockets and murderers. Quarrels frequently arose over this order of preference. 

The procession stopped outside St Sepulchre’s Church for another ceremony. 
The bellman was there and cried: ‘All good people, pray heartily unto God for 
these poor sinners, who are now going to their death. .. .’ A nosegay of flowers 
was then given to each prisoner, after which the procession proceeded on its 
way. 

Execution day was regarded as a holiday. Crowds lined the streets to see the 
prisoners passing by, some shouting encouragement and others abuse. Stalls 
were erected along the route, where gingerbread, nuts, oranges, gin, beer and 
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many other commodities were sold. There were extemporized rings where 
pugilists would perform for the benefit of the crowds. Sellers of ‘Last Dying 
Speeches and Confessions’ could be seen at numerous street corners. To make 
this possible the prisoners would sell the stories of their lives to publishers, the 
money going to the purchase of a fine coffin or to their dependants if any. The 
Rev. Paul Lorrain wrote nearly fifty of these confessions, a typical title being 
‘The Ordinary of Newgate his Account of the behaviour, Confession, and last 
dying words of the seven Blacks, who were executed at Tyburn, on Wednesday, 
the 4th December 1723’. 

The highwaymen were usually the most popular prisoners, because they 
dressed in their gayest clothes and exchanged jokes with the crowd. One such 
was Jack Rann, of whom Dr Johnson said that he ‘towered above the common 
mark in his own line, as much as Gray did in poetry’. All types of people were 
to be seen in the carts—men and women, young and old, poor and rich. Some 
were quiet, some noisy, and Paynes, hanged in 1694 for murder, kicked the 
Ordinary out of the cart. 

The procession would pass the still extant Staple Inn (Holborn) and then stop 
at St Giles Church for ‘the parting cup’. Here the prisoners had ale and spirits, 
until a law stopped the practice because too many were ‘launched into the next 
world in a state of stupefaction’. 

Large crowds gathered at Tyburn to watch the executions. They treated 
the occasion as a holiday which was known as ‘Paddington Fair’ or “Tyburn 
Fair’. The manufacturies closed for the day, and contracts to supply goods 
stipulated that work might be subject to delay because of executions. 

Seats were provided for the benefit of the spectators, who included ‘ladies 
and gentlemen of quality’. A certain woman known as Mammy Douglas the 
‘Tyburn Pew-opener’ kept the key to some raised galleries which looked very 
much like a racecourse stand. The price of admission was two shillings per 
person, which was increased when there were prisoners to be executed who were 
particularly well known. 

The gallows consisted of three upright posts, joined at the top by a triangle 
of beams, giving them the nickname ‘triple tree’ or ‘three-legged stilt’. A 
picture of the gallows is given by Hogarth in his drawing “The Idle Apprentice’. 

The normal method of execution was by hanging and there was the customary 
procedure to be followed. The prisoner was allowed to pray, a process which 
sometimes lasted as long as an hour, particularly if a last minute reprieve was 
expected. He might also make a dying speech, in which he frequently confessed 
to his sins, but often abused everyone within reach, particularly the judges. 

The hangman then drew a cap over the head of the prisoner, who was standing 
on a cart, and at a signal, frequently given by the prisoner himself, the cart was 
driven away. As this was done, the highwaymen, who insisted on being hanged 
first, kicked off their shoes as the approved mark of defiance against authority. 
It normally took the hanged men some time to die, and friends frequently took 
compassion on them and hung on to their legs to make the suffering less. 

Although hanging was the normal method of execution, there were others. 
For treason, and during various religious persecutions, the prisoner was hanged 
and quartered. The method of execution for women guilty of murder was to 
strangle them first and then burn them at the stake. In many cases of both types 
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of execution, the prisoners were not killed by the first part of the process, and 
they had to suffer the torture of being quartered or burnt whilst still in possession 
of their senses. 

Executions at Tyburn were stopped in 1783. This was not for humane 
reasons, but because the crowds were often unruly in a neighbourhood which 
was becoming increasingly fashionable. Henceforward the executions were 
carried out, still in public, outside Newgate Prison, and it was at this time that 
the ‘drop method’ was permanently adopted. It is surprising how near to 
modern times the last of these public executions took place. The last burning 
was outside Newgate in 1789, the last execution followed by quartering was in 
1820, and the last public execution in 1868. Charles Dickens worked hard to 
introduce the last reform—a little-known side of his activities. 


JOHN FLETCHER, METHODIST CLERGYMAN 
Frank Baker 


HIS MONTH OF October 1960 marks the bicentenary of the beginning 

of one of the most remarkable parish ministries in the history of the 
Church of England, that of John Fletcher of Madeley, Shropshire. The event 
is thus recorded in the Bishop of Hereford’s Register under the year 1760: 


Madeley, V., Institution to 

On the seventh day of October, aforesaid, John Fletcher, cleark, was admitted to the 
Vicarage and Parish Church of Madeley, in the Deanery of Wenlock, County of Salop, 
and Diocese of Hereford, void by the cession of Rowland Chambers, Clerk, the last 
incumbent there; to which he was presented by Edward Kynaston, of Hardwick, in 
the said County of Salop, Esquire, the true and undoubted Patron thereof, in full 
Right, as is asserted, and he was duly and canonically instituted Vicar into the same. 


This formal entry gives no hint of the romantic story of which it was the 
climax, nor could the Bishop have dreamed that in instituting Fletcher to this 
sprawling, industry-scarred parish for a quarter of a century he was not in fact 
condemning him to ecclesiastical suicide, but to a ministry that was to secure 
him a place among the nation’s great in the Dictionary of National Biography— 
a distinction denied the noble Bishop himself, in spite of his true English blood 
and his forty years’ episcopate. 

That Fletcher secured even this living was surprising enough, or—as he 
himself claimed—providential. Was he not an unnaturalized foreigner, who had 
been learning the English language for less than ten years? Had he not served as 
assistant curate at Madeley some two years earlier, and antagonized the vicar 
by his evangelical preaching? Would not the Bishop’s chaplain, Sir Peter 
Rivers, who had examined him in preparation for his ordination, carry out his 
threats of reprisals because Fletcher had preached in Wesley’s West Street 
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Chapel, London? And was it at all likely that the Bishop of Lichfield, whose 
enmity he had incurred, would countersign his testimonials—always supposing 
that he could first persuade some friendly clergyman to sign them?? 

These obstacles, and others, were overcome. The Vicar of Madeley proved 
most co-operative, particularly as he was given in exchange for Madeley the 
much more lucrative living of Dunham in Cheshire, refused by Fletcher on the 
grounds that it offered ‘too much money, and too little labour’. At the crucial 
interview with the Bishop of Hereford, his chaplain had indeed unexpectedly 
appeared, but had not recognized Fletcher in his disguising wig. Fletcher’s 
testimonials were signed without a murmur by his erstwhile opponents, no 
doubt somewhat relieved to remove him from the embrace of the Methodists. 
Ten days later the Rev. Rowland Chambers himself inducted the new Vicar, 
and Fletcher sat down in the vestry to pen the following words: ‘John Fletcher, 
clerk, was inducted to the vicarage of Madeley, the 17th of October, 1760. 
John Fletcher, vicar.’ He had arrived at his destination.* 

Jean Guillaume de la Flechére was born in Nyon, Switzerland, on 12th 
September 1729, the youngest son of a Swiss officer in the French Army, who 
later accepted a colonelcy in the Swiss militia. His was a noble and fairly wealthy 
family. He was (so his friends later told him) a proud, stubborn, and passionate 
child, but after fighting with his brother when he was seven he experienced 
shame and then a sense of God’s forgiveness. His youth was punctuated by 
alternating periods of carelessness and repentance, heightened during adoles- 
cence. At Geneva University (where he proved a brilliant student) he and three 
others formed a little society reminiscent of the Wesleys’ ‘Holy Club’ at Oxford, 
and he believed himself called to the Ministry. The advice of friends, however, 
confirmed a sense of his own inadequacy and a distaste for the Calvinist doctrine 
of predestination, to which he would almost of necessity have had to give lip- 
service, and he turned from the Church to the Army. The Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle was signed on 18th October 1748, while he was still in Germany on his 
military training, and he ‘came home disappointed’. He secured a position as 
surveyor and engineer in Brazil, and while in Lisbon preparing to sail accepted a 
captain’s commission. His hopes were again frustrated by a maid’s upsetting a 
kettle of boiling water over his legs, for they were so severely scalded that he 
had to stay in Europe. On his recovery, a commission in the Dutch Army was 
offered him (we continue to note his influential connexions), but he was again 
disappointed. * 

At length he turned from his series of frustrations to follow an urge, secretly 
cherished for six years, that he should go to England, even though he knew 
only a few words of the language. This seems to have been in 1750.5 After 
about eighteen months in Mr Burchell’s boarding-school, first at South Mimms 
and then at Hatfield (Hertfordshire), Fletcher’s English was sufficiently polished 
for him to secure the position of tutor to the two sons of Thomas Hill, M.P., 
of Tern Hall (later Attingham Hall) in Shropshire. At this time he was passing 
through five months of terrible spiritual battles, probably associated with 
masturbation. He was even tempted to commit suicide. For a further two years 
he remained in a spiritual turmoil, a ‘strict legalist’ who sought peace in ex- 
haustive religious exercises, yet who constantly convicted himself of ‘anger and 
pivishness’. Religious conversation delighted him, however, and it was this that 
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led him to the Methodists, who paved the way for the integration of his life. 

In November 1753 Thomas Hill took Fletcher, along with the rest of the 

family, to London for the Parliamentary session. They travelled by coach via 
St Alban’s, where they stopped for tea. Fletcher wandered away and fell into 
conversation with a saintly old woman. He so lost account of the time that he 
missed the coach, and followed on later by horse. Mrs Hill chided such absent- 
mindedness with the words: ‘Don’t go talking so to old women. People will say 
that we have got a Methodist preacher with us.’ ‘Methodist!’ This was a new 
word to him. Learning from Mrs Hill that Methodists were people who did 
nothing but pray, Fletcher resolved to seek them out, and from that time met 
regujarly with the Society Class of Richard Edwards whenever he was in 
Loridon.¢® 

The following year Fletcher attended the Wesleys’ ministry at West Street 
and the Foundery, and was encouraged to discover that they had successfully 
passed through spiritual trials similar to his own, caused by seeking 
salvation through works instead of through faith in Christ. The experience of 
justification by faith at last came to him in January 1755. He soon began to 
preach in the Methodist Societies. His first sermon in West Street Chapel, 
London, was from the text, ‘Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand’, and 
Mrs Sarah Crosby, who was present, described it thus: ‘He could not well find 
words in the English language to express himself; but he supplied that defect 
by offering up prayers, tears, and sighs.”’ 

Tutoring now seemed to have lost its savour. Fletcher became convinced 
that he must devote himself to something more directly evangelical. Previously 
he had refused the call to the Ministry, both in Switzerland and more recently 
in England, where Hill had several times pressed him to take Orders, and had 
promised him a living. The way strangely opened up for him to secure ordina- 
tion when a clergyman (surely Chambers of Madeley) offered him unasked the 
title of curate. On Sunday, 6th March 1758, after examination by the Bishop of 
Hereford’s chaplain, he was ordained deacon by the bishop himself in the 
Royal Chapel of St James. The following Sunday he was ordained priest by the 
Bishop of Bangor at the request of the Bishop of Hereford.® 

Fletcher went immediately from his ordination as priest to assist Wesley 
in administering Communion to the Methodists at West Street Chapel, and in 
his preaching among the London Methodists he became ‘doubly diligent’. The 
title to the curacy, indeed, which had secured his ordination, made little other 
difference, for he settled in no parish, not even Madeley. The preaching which 
was so eagerly welcomed by London Methodists proved distasteful to many 
influential people in the country churches which Fletcher occasionally served, 
so that (according to Wesley’s testimony) he was only called upon to preach 
about once a month. Thus in the ministry both of Word and Sacrament his 
Orders were of first and chief service among the Methodists. ® 

On 25th April 1759, both Thomas Hill’s sons were entered as Fellow- 
Commoners at St John’s College, Cambridge. Samuel was sixteen and Noel 
(the future Baron Berwick of Attingham) only fourteen. One wonders whether 
Fletchers ‘enthusiasm’ had anything to do with their early removal from their 
tutor’s care—a particularly early removal in the case of Noel.!® For the time 
being Fletcher was retained as family chaplain, but a coldness was developing, 
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and it seems that Thomas Hill wished to acquit himself of any suspicion of being 
a Methodist, or even harbouring a Methodist, long before the freeholders of 
Shrewsbury were called upon to elect new candidates for Parliament in 1761. 
Fletcher must seek other employment. 


There was no lack of opportunity. In that same year of 1759 Fletcher 
pondered an invitation to accompany Nathaniel Gilbert to the West Indies as a 
missionary. The Countess of Huntingdon wanted him to become one of her 
domestic chaplains, a suggestion which greatly attracted him. This pleasant 
prospect, however, was finally turned down for Madeley, and Fletcher wrote to 
the Countess on 3rd October 1760: 


Were I to have my choice, I would prefer waiting at the pool under your roof, or that 
of those who think like you, to any other way of life... . But I seem to be a prisoner 
of Providence, who is going, in all probability, to cast my lot among the colliers and 
forge-men of Madeley. The two thousand souls of that parish, for whom I was called 
into the ministry, are many sheep in the wilderness, which I cannot sacrifice to my own 
private choice.?? 


Even more pressing was the plea that he should throw in his lot fully with the 
Methodists, becoming a full-time itinerant, a clerical coadjutor to John and 
Charles Wesley. In 1759 he turned down a suggestion that he should be paid for 
his services to the Wesleys, writing to Charles, with whom he was always on 
more intimate terms: 


What! the labours of my ministry under you deserve a salary! ... If I ever receive 
anything of the Methodist Church, it shall be only as an indigent mendicant receives 
an alms, without which he would perish. 


This was in part because he enjoyed a small income from his estates in Switzer- 
land, but doubtless also because he could not believe it to be God’s will for him. 
But when the opening came at Madeley all hesitation vanished. This was it! 
Providence was at work. John Wesley was convinced that Fletcher was making a 
bad mistake, and bluntly asserted that he was not called to a parochial ministry, 
that this was ‘the devil’s snare’. The event proved Wesley wrong, both in his 
diagnosis of Fletcher’s character, and in dreading the restriction of his talents. 
Indeed, it can be claimed that ‘Fletcher of Madeley’ offered greater service to 
Methodism from his parish than he could ever have done from the ceaseless 
round of the Methodist itinerancy.'* 

As a matter of fact, Madeley was a characteristic background for a Methodist 
circuit even before Fletcher organized Societies and built chapels there. The 
exploitation of lavish resources of iron, coal, and timber was rapidly transform- 
ing it into a rising industrial town set in a predominantly agricultural area. It 
was typical of those areas most affected by the Industrial Revolution of the 
eighteenth century—areas where Methodism achieved its greatest success 
because the maximum spiritual need was too often coupled with minimum 
ministration by the Established Church. Fletcher himself saw this clearly, 
writing: 

Should the Lord vouchsafe to plant the Gospel in this country, my parish seems to be 
the best spot for the centre of a work, as it lies just among the most populous, profane, 
and ignorant. 
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In such an area, and with his strong Methodist affinities, even though he had 
refused to become a Methodist itinerant, it is not in the least surprising that 
Fletcher followed Methodist patterns, preaching in the open air, organizing 
frequent and widespread preaching services on weekdays, and establishing 
fellowship groups and Societies. The inspiration behind all this was never in 
doubt. People complained, ‘He is a Methodist—a downright Methodist’. He 
himself wrote—There are three meetings in my parish—a Papist, Quaker, and 
Baptist, and they begin to call the fourth the Methodist one—I mean the 
Church.’!4 

Not only was Fletcher a Methodist within and around his own parish, 
however. He engaged in preaching tours and pastoral exchanges which took him 
as far afield as Yorkshire and Wales. In 1768 he began another type of itinerant 
ministry, accepting the Countess of Huntingdon’s invitation to be the first 
President or ‘Visitor’ of her theological college at Trevecca—now Cheshunt 
College, Cambridge. Fletcher was expected to superintend the project by 
frequent visits, and this he did, with great spiritual profit to the students, but at 
great physical cost to himself. 

Strangely enough, it was this voluntary duty which shortly led to Fletcher 
becoming Wesley’s champion par excellence, and to the complete justification 
of his parish ministry as a means of serving Methodism. Wesley’s Conference 
in 1770 discussed Calvinist theology, and the Minutes affirmed that good works 
were necessary as a condition of salvation, even though it was not their merit that 
earned salvation. This was dangerously near to ‘justification by works’. The 
Calvinist wing of the revival smouldered angrily for a time, then burst into 
furious flame. The Countess dismissed Joseph Benson from the College at 
Trevecca, stating that no one holding Arminian views could remain there. 
Thereupon Fletcher himself resigned, affirming his support of Wesley’s 
views, even though he also sympathized with the Countess. It seemed to 
him that Wesley’s ‘legalism’ was far less dangerous than the Countess’s 
‘antinomianism’. 

When the Hon. Walter Shirley began a heresy-hunt by attacking Wesley in a 
printed circular, Fletcher leapt to his defence in a pamphlet which later came to 
be known (by analogy with its successors) as the ‘First Check to Antinomianism’. 
Its original title is so revealing that it merits quotation in full: 


A Vindication of the Rev. Mr. Wesley’s Last Minutes: occasioned by a circular, printed 
Letter, inviting principal persons, both clergy and laity, as well of the Dissenters as 
of the established Church, who disapprove of those Minutes, to oppose them in a 
body, as a dreadful heresy: and designed to remove prejudice, check rashness, promote 
forbearance, defend the character of an eminent minister of Christ, and prevent some 
important scriptural truths from being hastily branded as heretical. In Five Letters, 
to the Hon. and Rev. Author of the circular letter. By a Lover of Quietness and 
Liberty of Conscience. 


We cannot here follow all the campaigns of the lengthy theological warfare which 
was thus engaged, but would simply endorse the judgement of Canon Overton 
(writing in the Dictionary of National Biography) that the high intellectual merit, 
the humour and the delicate satire of Fletcher’s ‘Checks’ have been sadly over- 
looked because they form part of a controversy long forgotten. 

It seems quite clear that Fletcher’s all-important part in this controversy 
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immeasurably increased his stature in John Wesley’s eyes, and led to his being 
designated as the successor of the two Wesleys in complete charge of the 
Methodist Societies. In his seventieth year Wesley was faced with pessimists 
who prophesied the speedy dissolution of Methodism: ‘When Mr Wesley drops, 
then all this is at an end!’ He tried to forestall them by seeking a successor, 
and after outlining in a letter to Fletcher the qualities necessary in such a leader 
he continued: 


But has God provided one so qualified? Who is he? Thou art the man! God has 
given you a measure of loving faith; and a single eye to His glory. He has given you 
some knowledge of men and things, particularly of the whole plan of Methodism. 
You are blessed with some health, activity, and diligence; together with a degree of 
learning. And to all these, He has lately added, by a way none could have foreseen, 
favour both with the Preachers and the whole people. Come out in the name of God! 
Come to the help of the Lord against the mighty! Come while I am alive and capable 
of labour! . . . What possible employment can you have, which is of so great im- 
portance?16 


Wesley was not given to superlatives, but through the cautious phraseology 
shines his certainty that here at last is his successor. Charles Wesley had already 
prophesied to the Rev. Mark Davis, ‘There is all reason to hope J.F. will 
succeed J.W.’ Fletcher himself, however, was still not convinced. On 6th 
February 1773 he replied saying that he had for some time wondered whether 
he should resume his office as Wesley’s ‘Deacon’, but in order to ease Wesley’s 
old age a little rather than ‘with any view of presiding over the Methodists’ after 
his death. Because of his estate in Switzerland, he still intended to offer his 
services freely. ‘ Nevertheless’, he added, ‘I would not leave this place, without 
a fuller persuasion that the time is guite come.’ This answer distressed Wesley, 
and he continued to press the claim that to wait until after his own death for 
Fletcher to leave his parish would be too late, and that the present was ‘the 
providential time’. In August 1775 Wesley was still writing in the same vein: 
‘Sit still till I die, and you may sit still for ever.’!” 

Earlier in this same month of August 1775 Fletcher had drafted for Wesley’s 
consideration a scheme (based on one by Joseph Benson) for a ‘Methodist 
Church of England’, with revised Articles and Prayer Book, and provisions for 
the ordination and discipline of Methodist preachers by Wesley himself if (as 
seemed almost certain) the bench of bishops refused co-operation. Such 
ordination by Wesley, Fletcher termed ‘an irregular (not unevangelical) step’. 
Fletcher effectively by-passed Wesley’s nomination of himself by Article 9: 


That when Messrs W. are dead, the power of Methodist ordination be lodged, in three 
or five of the most steady Methodist ministers under the title of Moderators, who shall 
overlook the flocks, and the other preachers, as Mr Wesley does now. 


In any case, as he wrote to Benson, Fletcher rightly believed that his own health 
was so much poorer than Wesley’s in spite of his being a quarter of a century 
younger, that there was no point in expecting him ‘to make up the gap when the 
great tree shall fall’.18 

Nevertheless, Fletcher continued to be a strongly Methodist clergyman. 
Indeed, the Methodist Minutes for 1781 listed him, after John and Charles 
Wesley, and before Thomas Coke, as stationed in London. This was after long 
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months of recuperation in Switzerland, whither he had been driven by con- 
sumption seemingly caused by his unremitting labours and rigorous privations. 
At the very last Conference which he attended, in 1784, ‘he entreated Mr Wesley 
to put Madeley into the Minutes, as a Methodist Circuit, and that he might be 
put down as Supernumerary there’.!® 

Fletcher remained Vicar of Madeley for twenty-five years, and was associated 
with Methodism for over thirty, but he was dying for nine years before his death 
at the age of fifty-five, on 14th August 1785. He was indeed a supernumerary. 
Neither Wesley’s remedy of taking him on a tour of the English Societies in 


| 1776, nor long convalescence in Stoke Newington with the Greenwoods and in 
' Brislington near Bristol with the Irelands, nor even in his native Switzerland, 


could really cure him. The tender care of Mary Bosanquet, whom he married 
in 1781, shortly after his return from Switzerland, served only to soften the 
pillows of his dying years. Even in sickness, however, he radiated spiritual 
health, and one visitor testified: ‘I went to see a man that had one foot in the 
grave; but I found a man that had one foot in heaven.’ 

This was at Stoke Newington in 1777. It was at this period, and apparently 
at Greenwood’s home, that Fletcher was prevailed upon with some difficulty 
to sit for the only life-size portrait made of him, from which stem not only most 
of the engravings, but also the posthumous portrait by John Jackson, R.A. 
It was almost certainly commissioned by his friend, James Ireland, and was 
painted by Jonathan Spilsbury. While the artist was busied on the preliminary 
sketch, Fletcher exhorted his friends in typical manner ‘not only to get the 
outlines drawn, but the colouring also of the image of Jesus on their hearts’. 
The dying man insisted on posing with his hand on a skull, but this rested on a 
Bible open at the words, “Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ’. The finished portrait shows pale, drawn features 
against a sombre background, but Fletcher’s face is radiant with the glow of 


‘heaven. There stands a saint of God.24 


That perhaps is the final verdict on John Fletcher of Madeley. Romantic 
knight of the gospel; brilliant linguist; charming companion; creative and com- 
pelling writer; eloquent preacher; learned theologian; triumphant defender of 


the Arminian faith—he was all these and more. Yet above all he was a saint. 
_ Wesley concluded his funeral sermon on Fletcher thus: 


I was intimately acquainted with him for above thirty years. ... And in all that time, 
I never heard him speak one improper word, nor saw him do an improper action. To 
conclude. Many exemplary men have I known, holy in heart and life, within four- 
score years. But one equal to him, I have not known: one so inwardly and outwardly 
devoted to God. So unblameable a character in every respect I have not found in 
Europe or America. And I scarce expect to find another such, on this side of Eternity.?? 


An anecdote of doubtful pedigree might well be authentic, namely that Voltaire, 
when asked if he had ever met anyone like Jesus Christ, ‘at once mentioned 
Fletcher of Madeley’. Not only Methodists, but every member of the Church 
Universal, can echo the simple but eloquent obituary in the Minutes of the 
Methodist Conference for 1786: 


Q. 5. Who has died this year? 
A. John Fletcher, a Pattern of all holiness, scarce to be paralleled in a century. 
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JOHN E. S. WILLIAMS, 1821-53: A MISSIONARY 
IN BRITISH GUIANA TO THE PEOPLE 
FROM INDIA 


N. C. Sargant 


HIS ARTICLE was written during an endeavour to discover something 

about the missionary work which was attempted during the last century 
among people from India who went as labourers to other parts of the world. 
The first of such missions was probably that begun during the year 1852 by the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society in British Guiana. Some information 
about this mission can be found in Findlay and Holdsworth’s History, Vol. I, 
and in the Annual Reports. The bound volumes of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Notices contain letters written by the missionaries to the secretaries of the 
Society in London. But the writer of this article was advised to refer also to the 
original letters which were then made available to him in the muniment room of 
the Society’s headquarters in London. 

Although John Williams’s period of service in Guiana lasted only from his 
arrival at Georgetown in March 1852 until his death at Berbice in August 1853, 
these letters disclosed some unusual and interesting information about the work 
begun there. The difficulties which he encountered arose firstly from the extra- 
ordinary nature of the immigration itself and then from the differences of opinion 
which existed among the missionaries concerning the necessity and the usefulness 
of such work. For instance, when it was proposed in 1846 to send more Indian 
labour to the sugar plantations in Guiana, many believed that it would lower the 
wages and the standards of the former negro slaves and infect them with heathen 
idolatry and superstition. The only people who favoured it were the sugar 
planters themselves. Some missionaries however did believe that this evil might 
be overuled by ‘a gracious and almighty providence of God’, and the Rev. 
William English addressed the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society in 
London with a letter which is dated 3rd December 1847: 


Cannot something be done by you, dear Sirs, to meet the case of necessity which exists 
in this Colony? I refer to the thousands of coolies who are being brought here from 
India. . . . Could a minister address them in their own dear language, I am persuaded 
that his influence for good would be immense. 


A few years later an interesting case came under the cognizance of another 
missionary in Georgetown, revealing that a few perhaps of these people had 
already been under the influence of missionaries in India or Ceylon. Writing 
on 16th November 1849, the Rev James Bickford records: 


Our hearts have been much gladdened by a recent application from an East Indian for 
admission into our Church by baptism. . . . He chose for his name at his baptism 
Samuel Johnson. . . . He was taught to read and write at a mission school in India... 
but would not look into the Christian Bible. . .. The missionary may have gone to his 
reward; but this person, once so obstinate and wicked is now ‘meek as a lamb’, and is 
endeavouring to be a genuine disciple of the missionary’s Lord. What an encouragement 
does this furnish to our devoted missionaries in India. 
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During the next two years (1850-2) Indian immigration became a serious 
business to all concerned. We are told that the Governor and the Combine 
Court of Policy were at their wits’ end to know what to do with the several 
thousand coolies. There were no Englishmen in the colony who had sufficient 
reputation for character, linguistic ability and Christian sympathy. There were 
other missionaries; but only the Wesleyans showed adaptability and a desire 
‘to smooth away the cooly difficulty’. Several heads of Indian families had also 
petitioned the missionaries ‘for the appointment of a minister acquainted with 
their language to instruct them in the principles of the Christian religion’. Such 
were the circumstances which led the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society 
to appoint to the Indian work in British Guiana the Rev. John E. S. Williams. 

Mr Williams had been born in 1821, had been ordained in 1845 and had sailed 
in that year to be a missionary among the Tamil people in the North Ceylon 
District, where he had laboured for about five years. He reached the island of 
St Vincent on 13th February 1852 while the District Meeting of the missionaries 
was in progress. He brought with him the official letter of the Missionary 
Society, dated 2nd January, about his appointment. This letter discloses that 
some people must have withheld, or threatened to withhold, their subscriptions 
to the general mission fund because the Society had hitherto neglected to 
provide for the Indian work. It also makes clear that Mr Williams was sent in 
his proper character as a missionary of the Society and not as a government 
agent, and that the government grant anticipated had to be supplemented by 
subscriptions from local sources and from the parties in the colony who had 
shown such interest in the welfare of the coolies. 

A few days later Mr Williams, together with his wife and another new arrival, 
set out for Georgetown, accompanied by the Rev. James Bickford, whose Auto- 
biography describes the appointment as ‘worthy of a place in the missionary 
history of the last century. It makes the beginning of one of the most merciful 
missions the great men at the head of our affairs . . . ever had the honour of 
undertaking.’ 

As they were threading their way among the ships anchored in the port of 
Georgetown, they found the ship Lucknow right in the way, and Mr Bickford 
noticed a great number of Indians on board. ‘Brother Williams,’ he said, calling 
to the new missionary. ‘Here are some of your sheep about to return to Madras 
after the expiry of their five years of apprenticeship. Give them a right hearty 
salaam. It will please and cheer them.’ Instantly Mr Williams sprang to the 
nearer bulwarks of the little craft and shouted to them in their own tongue, 
much to their surprise. Next morning at 11 a.m. Mr Bickford took the new 
missionaries to interview the Governor, Sir Henry Barkly, and described the 
occasion as follows: 


For this important visit Mr Williams carried over his head in true eastern fashion his 
Indian umbrella, made of bamboo, which was artistically and beautifully ornamented. 
As we approached the courthouse he, with his vegetable parachute, became an object 
of staring surprise. A few of the more respectable Hindus were standing about. So 
I said to him, ‘Give them a salutation’, which he immediately did in his own Tamil 
with such a sweetly modulated tone that it echoed along the corridor with magical 
effect. The delight of the missionary was ecstatic: from that hour he became the 
accepted friend and religious teacher of the cooly immigrants. 
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Following this interview with the Governor, allowances amounting to £300 
a year were sanctioned by the Court of Policy, and Mr Williams now entered 
upon his work with a will. Of him Mr Bickford wrote: 


He was plainly a man who could do nothing by halves and he seemed possessed of all 
those qualities for the mission upon which his heart was set. A missionary to the weak 
and despised race, yet a man of ripe intellect, great conversational powers, ready 
resources and a fine quick temper. I was pleased to see how he made the question of 
fair treatment of the coolies by their employers one of essential importance to the 
success of his work. 


Mr Williams opened his mission by visiting twice the ship lying in the river 
filled with those about to return to India. He wrote: 


May this bread cast upon the waters be found after many days. On board I met with 
one Methodist with a note of removal. . . . As the supply of scriptures and tracts in 
Tamil, which were sent from England last year, will soon be exhausted, I shall find it 
necessary to write to Jaffna for some more. I am happy to see again the radiant though 
not, like the Asiatic, cloudless skies of this torrid zone. 


Had he known it, there were indeed clouds in the sky which were to cast a 
shadow over all his work. The Chairman of the District, the Rev William 
Bannister, who resided at St Vincent, was one of those who did not approve of 
Mr Williams’s mission, and from the beginning objected to the provision of an 
additional house and also the purchase of a gig from mission funds. This matter 
of residence and transport was indeed an important one, because by far the 
greater portion of the Madras coolies resided in the county of Demerara. Being 
familiar only with the Tamil language, Mr Williams naturally had a strong 
preference for work among them rather than among those who came from 
Calcutta. While it was important to visit all the estates and scatter the seed 
broadcast—which indeed he did—it was more important to centralize the work 
at Georgetown, where the Tamil people tended to gravitate. Mr Williams there- 
fore not only wanted a place to live, but some building which could be used for 
a service on Sunday and for a school during the week. He also mentioned in his 
letters his desire to appoint a schoolmaster. 

The situation in Georgetown had been made somewhat awkward and delicate 
by the arrival of the Williams family. Mr Wood, who was a bachelor, gave up to 
them the manse of the church to which he had been appointed, and went to live 
with Mr Bickford. This naturally caused some dissatisfaction to Mr Wood’s 
congregation. On 27th September Mr Williams wrote to the committee in 
London—a third time—and quoted the Missionary Notices for January 1852 
which contained a copy of the resolution to appoint him and provide ‘the many 
helps which he would require in his important mission’. The committee eventu- 
ally decided that Mr Woods should go and live with the Williams family as long 
as he remained a bachelor. On account of the proximity of the bedrooms this 
was regarded by Mr Williams as a ‘violation of decency’. Mr Bickford also con- 
sidered that it would be ‘ruinous to the health of the young bachelor to be 
deprived of all ventilation’. Mr Williams then wrote another letter, for which 
he was reprimanded by the authorities in London, and which concluded: 
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Hence, cast off by the Committee we will use means to procure what is necessary 
for the renting and furnishing of a third house for the purpose of the Cooly Mission . . . 
I was fairly treated in India . . . here you cannot divine my just and lawful cause. Why 
now, regardless of reason, promise and pledge, should I be left as I am left? During 
my five years’ residence in India I never suffer five minutes from fever . . . here in five 
months I have already had three attacks and chiefly because (in direct contravention of 
medical advice and that of the longest residents in the colony) I am obliged, while 
fever rages and numbers are suddenly cut off, to expose myself continually in the heat 
of the day with nothing but an umbrella to shield my head. 


Although his two colleagues, Wood and Bickford, went about collecting 


money for the cooly mission, the chairman—Mr Bannister—strongly resisted 
having three separate establishments in Georgetown and concluded his letter 
to the committee with these words: 


I should mention that I am quite in the dark about the success or otherwise of the 
cooly mission. So far as I can judge, there is a design to keep this cooly affair from under 
the control of the District Meeting. Hence the thirst for a separate establishment. We 
knew nothing of the arrangements with the Committee in the first place until you sent 
out the man; and the same kind of secrecy is being adhered to by Mr Bickford. 


And in another letter he said: ‘Almost any brother but Mr Williams would have 
been perfectly satisfied.’ He agreed with the opinion of another missionary that 
Mr Williams had come out with views and expectations which could not be 
realized, and on 22nd November wrote to Mr Williams saying that he did not 
find in his letters any word about his success or otherwise among the Hindus 
and that all that he wrote referred to his own matters, and he finally reminded 
him that the committee in London did not contemplate that any part of the 
expenses of the cooly mission should fall upon the home funds. For this reason 
it would cause dissatisfaction with the other brethren if he was to be provided 
with a gig at the Society’s expense, and he advised him not to accept one even 
if it was offered to him. In writing to the committee on 27th November, he 
makes his sentiments even plainer: 


In this thirst for a third mission establishment, I think Mr Bickford much to blame. 
Mr Bickford concealed his proposal to get out a missionary both from the District 
and from myself, and it was only from distant hints that we knew anything until the 
missionary arrived. Now they are going to work to beg money to furnish and pay rent 
for a new house. Will not this expense indirectly fall on the Committee by affecting 
other funds? Who is to give way—Messrs Bickford and Williams or the Committee? 

We hear ten times as much said about claims and comforts as formerly and we have 
a great deal more said about these subjects than about the conversion of sinners to God. 
We have too many young men in this Island. They say and do things collectively 
which they would not do single handed. 


During the next four months yellow fever removed four of these missionaries 
on the island, and when it struck on the mainland, Mr Williams himself became 
a victim. But for the moment the outlook for the Indian Mission became 
brighter, and writing on Christmas Day, Mr Bickford told the committee that 
£110 had been collected, and besought them not to think ill of Mr Williams who 
had no intention ‘to hurt or vituperate’ them. In the New Year (1853) Mr 
Williams was in a comfortable house and furniture had been procured. On 
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5th March the Combined Court of Policy granted $1,840 to the cooly mission. 
We also learn from Mr Bickford’s Autobiography that the mission had met with 
the favour of the Government. Mr Williams had taken part in a murder trial 
and visited those under condemnation, and the Judge expressed his satisfaction 
that they had a gentleman who could help in the preparation of official docu- 
ments relating to the social life of the immigrants—including the prohibition of 
the hook-swinging festival. ‘He was known and loved as the coolies’ friend as 
well as their spiritual guide.’ 

This article does not attempt to record the visitations, preachings, conversa- 
tions and distribution of literature which are described in Mr Williams’s letters 
(which made a good impression upon those who witnessed them) and in which 
he followed well-worn missionary methods. We should rather seek to under- 
stand the circumstances in which this work began and came to an end. It was 
the first of similar attempts in this and other places such as Natal. The results 
were inconclusive by reason of Mr Williams’s early death. This took place in 
August 1853 after he had travelled to Berbice by steamer and preached, at a 
Wednesday evening service, what his obituary notice called ‘a sermon of 
surpassing unction’. Next morning he complained of feverish symptoms. Five 
days later—on the 23rd—‘the fever assumed a yellow type’. His wife was 
informed and she set out by steamer on the 24th. We learn from the Rev. 
J. Corlett, that during the short voyage 


Mrs Williams, with more than usual meekness, could not restrain the overflowing 
of her tears—the outbursting of her deep affliction—and while we endeavoured to 
dry up hers, could ill repress our own. . . . When the boat arrived the Revd. Y. 
Dalgleish of the London Missionary Society pressed through the crowd and said, 
‘Mr Williams is no worse.’ ... We prayed without ceasing, laboured without fainting 
and watched without sleeping; but we had not Power over the Spirit to retain the 
spirit. .. . On Saturday morning (27th) he so peacefully escaped from earth away. 


The body was brought back to Georgetown the same day and the Rev. J. Biggs 
wrote: 


It was midnight when we in the town were aroused from sleep with loud rappings and 
the doleful tidings. ‘Mrs Williams is returned a widow ... and Mr and Mrs Corlett 
are returned with the mortal remains of our brother.’ . .. We were panic smitten. 


Immediate steps were taken to get the Government to continue the grant for a 
missionary to work among the Indians, but no appointment was made for 
several years. Mr Bickford had already left the colony to go to Australia, where 
he became three times President of the Methodist Conference there. In 1854 
Mr Bannister, the Chairman, succumbed to Asiatic cholera. But it was not until 
1862 that Mr H. V. P. Bronkhurst arrived from Madras. He had studied in 
Madras University and was an excellent Tamil scholar. He wrote to the Com- 
mittee giving the correct spelling (kédi) and meaning of the debased and offensive 
word cooly. He wrote several substantial and interesting books which were 
published in London by the Wesleyan Methodist Book Room, especially 
British Guiana and Its Labouring Population (1883). He was later ordained and 
continued his labours until his death in 1895, leaving behind a small Christian 
community and a place of worship. His letters not only record baptisms but 
some departures to India, where he mentions the places to which they returned. 
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The author of this article has tried to trace some of these people and has found 
that in 1893 a family from Demerara was welcomed at Bangalore. There is also a 
letter to him from a missionary—the Rev. C. Pollard—who arrived in Madras in 
1897, describing how the work in the Madras North circuit was much indebted 
to a Tamil man, Samuel Lawrence, converted in Guiana. He gave a plot of land 
a few miles out of Madras, and his son, Mr A. Lawrence, was a worthy successor 
to his father. A book published in 1913 called The Land of Mud, by the Rev. 
A. Hardey, tells of one converted in Guiana getting a note of removal back to 
India, where his witness led to the baptism of a gentleman holding a government 
position. One wonders whether the phenomenal work in Hyderabad among the 
Telugu people owes anything to this work in the West Indies because there are 
records of Telugu people being baptized in Trinidad as early as 1860 and the 
return of people to Hyderabad in 1874. 

No successor to Mr Bronkhurst arrived till the Rev. H. M. Yates was sent out 
in 1912, and he once wrote to the present writer of the welcome given to him 
by the survivors of Mr Bronkhursts’s congregation. From then onwards Hindi 
was the language used, and Mr Yates was followed by other missionaries whose 
service had been in North India—among them the Revs. J. R. Hudson and 
Errest Higman. At present the Rev. S. V. Hollis, formerly of the Mysore 
District, resides in Georgetown. The Indian congregations still continue to give 
encouragement, and show that the mission undertaken with such difficulty by 
the Rev. J. E. S. Williams and his untimely death were not in vain. Any full 
study of this little-known aspect of missionary history would of course have to 
take into consideration the work of other societies, especially the S.P.G. and the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission in Trinidad and other parts of the West Indies 
as well as in British Guiana. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF PROTESTANT EUROPE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Brian G. Cooper 


HE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY was perhaps the era par excellence in 

which religion and politics, personal Christianity and public crisis, were 
most strikingly and curiously interwoven. The Thirty Years’ War in Europe, 
1618-48, and the Puritan Revolution in England, 1640-60, both parts of a general 
Continental travail for the genesis of a new world order,! mark the last time 
when men believed cosmic and supernatural forces were constantly and demon- 
strably in action in the human political arena. 

In the Protestantism of the age the political turbulence gave rise to various 
manifestations of apocalyptic feeling. In England during the 1640’s the sense 
of chiliastic expectancy was born of exhilaration in victory and voiced the quest 
for a New Jerusalem.” In Europe it was both an expression of despair in defeat 
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and a defiant assertion of belief in the divinely-ordained eschatological mission 
of the Protestant cause, when in human terms all lay in ruins. 

The two movements were not unconnected: English Puritans, themselves 
persecuted by Archibishop Laud in the 1630’s, shared the trials of their European 
co-religionists, and not only in the spirit. They collected funds for relief of 
Protestant refugees, sent arms for their cause, fought in the Protestant armies, 
held special services, conducted a voluminous cross-Channel correspondence, 
and asked questions in Parliament. Such practical measures did not preclude 
mounting conviction that ‘the last days’ were at hand. Charles I’s failure to align 
England with the anti-Catholic powers in the European struggle and his 
sympathy for Spain hardened Puritan and Parliamentary opposition, convincing 
many of its leaders that the King was in league with Catholicism. As the tide 
of Counter-Reformation swept back the frontiers of Protestant Europe, it 
seemed that at home and abroad the hosts of the Papal anti-Christ were 
massing for a final onslaught against the chosen of the Lord. In such an atmo- 
sphere, before Parliament in England had brought low the King, men looked for 
signs of imminent divine intervention and deliverance for the Protestant cause 
in Europe as a whole. John Pym, the Parliamentary leader, and Sir William 
Waller, one of its foremost generals, were keenly interested in chiliasm in the 
years 1637-41, and delved into 666, the Number of the Beast. Dr John 
Stoughton, former Fellow of Emmanuel Colleg:, Cambridge, and minister of 
St Mary’s, Aldermanbury, London, penned in 1640 his Happiness of the Last Age, 
setting forth ‘the calamitous state of the present age’ and demonstrating ‘the 
certain hope of happiness after this’ in millenary terms.* Dr Twisse of Newbury, 
chaplain to the exiled Queen of Bohemia, was the centre of a large circle of 
divines and public figures on the Parliamentary side, among whom he circulated 
his convictions of the coming end of Antichrist and the establishment of the 
1,000 years’ reign of Christ and the saints on earth. Joseph Mede, Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, with his commentaries on the books of Daniel 
and the Revelation, gained an influential following in the academic world and 
public life for apocalyptic exegesis from 1632 onwards.5 All such men were 
intensely interested in the ebb and flow of the Protestant cause in Europe, and 
frequently corresponded with friends in Germany and elsewhere. 

This Puritan public opinion was both aroused by the revelations of such 
Continental visionaries as Drabic, Kotter and Poniatowa, and was equally con- 
cerned with a number of practical schemes in the air for social and educational 
improvement within the framework of an emerging new Christian order. John 
Dury’s untiring crusade for Christian unity, and the activities of Samuel 
Hartlib—which ranged from a concern for the conversion of the Jews and their 
return to England, educational reforms, poor relief and Baconian science to 
missionary work among Red Indians and the setting-up of Christian settlements 
that would pioneer an ideal human society under God—were all eschatologically 
oriented. Some such schemes would directly fulfil biblical apocalyptic; all were 
viewed within the chiliastic aura. 

From 1636 onwards, it is also valuable to note, leading Puritan divines and 
Parliamentarians were anxious that Jan Comenius, Bohemian religious leader, 
educational reformer, mystic of the type of Jacob Boehme and Valentin Weigle, 
and chiliast, should visit England. This he finally did in 1641-2. While in 
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England he wrote Via Lucis, a peculiar blending of Christian mysticism and 
apocalyptic with Baconian science and plans of educational development, in 
which Comenius foresaw the ultimate coming of the millennium as a result of 
the spread of knowledge, which he conceived as a dynamic religious force for 
the salvation of mankind. This would be synonymous with the advent of the 
Universal Fifth Monarchy of Christ on earth. (Though not published until later, 
the fact that it was written in London at this time points at least to the verbal 
circulation of its ideas then.®) 

Practical politics and mystical eschatology were interwoven to an extra- 
ordinary degree. It was seen as the time of ‘the outpouring of the Vialls’;’ in 
1641 London received news from Constantinople of visions there of the coming 
overthrow of the Turks by Christianity ;* in 1642 Thomas Temple preached to 
the House of Commons of the overthrow of the Four Monarchies and the 
approach of the Fifth, that of Christ on earth. It is clear that in the decade 
before the outbreak of the English Civil War, 1632-42, Puritan opinion, includ- 
ing well-known public personalities, was inhaling the heady atmosphere of 
chiliastic expectancy. It was the reaction of those worried by their own situation 
in England and horribly appalled by the collapse of the Protestant cause in 
Europe, yet confident of the biblical assurances of deliverance for the faithful 
from tribulation into a divinely-ordered world of blessedness here on earth. 

On the continent of Europe itself the terrible events of the Thirty Years’ War 
provided the situation in which apocalyptic visionaries naturally emerged and 
gained a ready public. The collapse of Protestantism in Bohemia and its replace- 
ment by a repressive Catholic régime, the advance of Habsburg Catholic forces 
deep into the Protestant territories of central and northern Germany, the 
brilliant counter-campaigns of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden in the brief years 
1630-2, inspiring new hope into the Protestant cause, and the pall of gloom which 
fell over it with his death at Liitzen, together afforded more than sufficient 
stimulation for the imaginative, the eccentric, and the sincere delver into the 
prophetic scriptures. 

The upheaval was not only religious and political, but also economic and 
social : the interminable campaigns caused immense devastation, appalling misery 
and extensive depopulation. In this situation of despair it is perhaps surprising 
that apocalyptic ideas were not more widespread than they seem to have been. 
There were no mass working-class chiliastic movements. Probably under- 
currents of Taborite apocalyptic survived in Bohemia from the fifteenth century; 
sixteenth-century Germany had seen the revolutionary messianism of the 
Anabaptists’ attempts to set up their New Jerusalem at Munster (1535) and 
Cleves (1569-1580), and secret groups lingered on.® But in both cases the brutal 
intensity of repression had made the populace fearful of enlisting behind self- 
styled messiahs, and anyway orthodox Lutherans and Calvinists were as much 
opposed to such socially radical eschatology as were the Catholics. 

Rather, the messianic impulse was expressed through wandering prophetic 
figures—lacking connexions with each other, their followings diffuse, un- 
organized and inarticulate. One such was Christopher Kotter, (1584-1647). 
from Sprottau in Silesia, who in 1616 began to have heavenly visions, ecstasies 
and prophetic dreams. His biblical apocalyptic was mixed with an often 
curiously-accurate flair for fortune-telling, and the reputation he gained enabled 
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him to wander across Germany, several princes temporarily attaching him to 
their courts. Brave enough while staying in an imperially-controlled province 
to foretell imminent divinely-ordained cataclysm upon the house of Austria, he 
was arrested in 1627, pilloried, and for a while imprisoned at Bleagaw. Fortunate 
enough to escape with his life, he was banished as a seditious impostor, and took 
refuge in Electoral Saxony, where he lived under the protection of a Protestant 
noble in Lausitz until he died in 1647. The extent of the knowledge of his 
prophecies, which voiced in chiliastic terms the yearning for Protestant victory, 
can be estimated by the fact that Comenius learned of them while still priest of 
the United Brotherhood at Zeravice in Moravia. 

Another illuminating figure of whose life we know more was Christina 
Poniatowa (1610-44), born at Lessen in Prussia, the daughter of a Polish noble- 
man who had been converted from the life of a Catholic monastic to a minister 
of the Protestant sect of Bohemian Brethren. In 1615 the family moved to 
Bohemia, the father becoming pastor at Duchnick and entrusting his child to 
the care of Baroness von Engelburg at Castle Brann on the Elbe. There, at the 
age of seventeen, she had the first of a series of extraordinary ecstasies and 
visions lasting for fifteen months from November 1627 to January 1629. During 
these months some or all of the local Protestant clergy were in frequent attend- 
ance around her bedside (her visions were accompanied by comas, long periods 
of intense sadness and depression), receiving from her own lips an account of 
her exotic prophetic dreams. Through their agency her fame spread; popular 
apocalyptic literature then appearing in Germany, such as the Book of Divine 
Wonders (1629) and The Midnight Postrider (1632) gave ‘the religious maiden of 
Bohemia’ a wider public; Comenius, at this time in Poland, was very interested. 

On 27th January 1629 Poniatowa went into a deep coma and was for a while 
believed dead; when she regained consciousness she announced that her mission 
was at an end and that she would have no more visions. She did not, and soon 
married a Protestant pastor in Pomerania, but she was held in awed regard for a 
number of years by many suffering under Catholic repression. 

All her visions had centred on the persecutions of the evangelical Churches 
and their approaching triumph; the first dream had been of a bundle of rods 
whose handle was towards midnight, the branches towards midday. Her 
obsession with ‘a midnight power’ was interpreted as concerning the clash of 
northern and southern armies in Germany; her premonitions of the triumph of 
a power from the north were taken as fulfilled with the successes of Gustavus 
Adolphus after 1630. Poniatowa’s utterances against Wallenstein, the Com- 
mander of the Imperial armies, and her prophecy of his death, increased her 
following. In 1628 she had a vision of the general ascending to heaven in blood- 
soaked ecclesiastical robes on a ladder, which, breaking, threw Wallenstein to 
the earth dead, where he was found to be pierced with a heavenly arrow, while 
an angel declared ‘this is the day the Lord hath ended this evil’; his dismissal 
in 1630 and his murder in 1634 seemed to bear out Poniatowa’s dream. Her 
thirteen visions were shot through with the language and imagery of the Book of 
Daniel and the Apocalypse. 

A third chiliast of this type was Nicholas Drabic (1597-1671), a pastor at 
Drahotuss in Moravia from 1616 to 1629. Forced by anti-Protestant edicts to 
flee to Hungary, he became pastor at Lednitz. The first of his visions occurred 
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on 23rd February 1638, and they continued sporadically until his death, 
Drabic’s message was political eschatology: the Lord would send armies from 
the north to overcome the House of Austria, and others from the east, under the 
command of Prince Ragotski of Transylvania, would be similarly triumphant for 
the Protestant cause. He announced to his fellow refugees that the divinely 
appointed hour was at hand, their wrongs would be avenged, and they would be 
restored to their homelands. Although the victories of the Swedish General 
Torstenson in 1642-5 gave an evanescent semblance of the dawning fulfilment 
of Drabic’s visions, he was soon disillusioned. Toleration to Protestants in the 
Austrian dominions was expressly forbidden by the Treaty of Westphalia in 
1648, and Ragotski remained unresponsive to Drabic’s summonings and threats 
of celestial anger if he refused the divine commission. After 1648 it was only at 
the prompting of the ever-hopeful Comenius that Drabic resumed his prophetic 
ministry. Yet to the last Drabic remained convinced that the day of the Lord’s 
coming in power to save His chosen could not be far off; and when finally 
arrested by the Austrian authorities in 1671, he accepted death by beheading at 
Vienna rather than disavow his prophecies. He evidently was not considered 
innocuous—all accounts of his visions were ordered to be surrendered on pain 
of death. 

Comenius held Kotter, Poniatowa and Drabic in high regard, and accepted 
their visions as ‘divine revelations’, publishing them in his Lux in Tenebris (1659), 
which was ordered by the Austrian authorities to be publicly burnt under the 
gallows. There evidently existed other similar wandering chiliastic prophets of 
imminent Catholic doom and Protestant glory, and indeed Comenius knew of 
another thirteen such figures. The common background of these prophets was 
exile and persecution; their common appeal was to their fellow Protestants in 
like tribulations. Although their chiliasm was fanciful, its significance is import- 
ant. In war it helped to inspire Protestant arms in the face of great odds, and in 
circumstances of alien occupation it sustained hope and the will to survive and 
defy the Catholic authorities when from every human angle there was no cause 
for hope. 

As might be expected, the Continental interest in apocalyptic was not confined 
to eccentric seers; academics and churchmen were very concerned also. John 
Henry Alsted, German theologian and encyclopaedist, Professor of Protestant 
Theology and Philosophy at the University of Weissemburg in Transylvania 
from 1629 until his death in 1638, propagated the notion of the coming 1,000 
years’ reign of the saints on earth, estimating that Christ would return to the 
world in 1694.11 Of course, the date was movable: Dury, whose incredibly 
varied career included the years 1625-30 as minister to the Presbyterians at 
Elbing, travelled around Germany in 1631 seeking knowledge to understand the 
prophetic scriptures, and finally decided the world would end in 1655. Irenic 
pioneers such as Paraeus, as well as Dury himself, saw their task of ecumenical 
pacification in a chiliastic setting; as late as 1651 Dury’s friend, Hartlib, believed 
that English intervention in Continental affairs would trigger off the collapse of 
the Papacy and the consummation of the worldly order; Johann Valentin 
Andreae, who in 1618 failed in his attempt to establish a Christian community 
as the basis of a new divinely-ordered society, was deeply interested by apoca- 
lyptic speculation. The desire to found such communities was another response 
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of those conscious that the last acts of history were being played out in their own 
time. A wide circle of divines and public figures, in England and on the 
Continent, were keenly interested in the promotion of such projects, and 
various schemes were attempted at sites in England, Prussia and Poland, but all 
proved abortive. Even Virginia was considered.” 

(It is significant that the American colonies by no means escaped the tide of 
chiliastic interest; it was widely believed that the Red Indians were descended 
from the Twelve Tribes of Israel, and that to convert them would speed the 
fulfilment of apocalyptic prophecy.?*) 

It is finally necessary to consider the sense of national chiliastic destiny that 
accompanied the political and military activities of Sweden at this period, 
especially as focused in the personality of Gustavus Adolphus." Allusion has 
already been made to the high hopes entertained that Swedish arms would stem 
the tide of Counter-Reformation and save Protestantism in south-east Europe. 
These hopes were but partially fulfilled, yet in spite of this it is clear that the 
progress of Swedish arms had almost messianic associations in the minds of 
many, Germans and Swedes alike. 

The background was the peculiar national and intellectual mentality in 
Sweden from the mid-sixteenth tothe mid-seventeenth centuries. It was acurious 
mixture of patriotism, millenary speculation, astrology, and an overweening 
preoccupation with Sweden’s Gothic heritage and destiny. In 1554 Johannes 
Magnus had produced the notion that the Swedes were descended from the 
ancient Goths, whose own ancestry was in Israel itself. The idea was popularized 
by Sweden’s leading theologian and antiquarian, Bureus (1568-1652), whose 
interests were wide: he pioneered Runic studies, delved into Kabbalism, 
explored Rosicrucianism and prophesied the end of the world for 1647. Attacked 
by Swedish ecclesiastics for unorthodoxy, he was protected by Gustavus 
Adolphus who was himself much taken with such notions. The political and 
religious upheaval in Germany in the 1620’s had profound repercussions in 
Sweden, and brought to a head the sense of national chiliasm. Isaiah, Daniel, 
Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and other Scriptures combined with astrological calculations 
to identify the victorious hero who would come from the north—‘The Lion of 
the North’—and carry out God’s judgement upon Babylon (readily interpreted 
as the Catholic powers) as Gustavus Adolphus himself. 

In Sweden the notion was eagerly accepted by the populace and carefully 
exploited by the Government for the purposes of the war effort, while in 
afflicted Germany the feeling of destiny ran high, ‘producing a state of rapt 
ecstatic expectation, in which Gustavus Adolphus was awaited as a divine 
deliverer’. Implicitly, the Second Coming was at hand, following swiftly the 
triumph of the divinely-appointed hero. Only the long-drawn-out travails of 
the Thirty Years’ War itself gradually melted these dreams. In Europe, the 
Peace of Westphalia saw the tide of chiliasm ebb rapidly, and in England little 
survived the Restoration of Charles II in 1660. 

In these many and varied manifestations chiliastic expectancy was clearly a 
significant element in the mentality of Puritan England and Protestant Europe. 
It possessed a colourful diversity of form, and both academics and eccentric 
visionaries, active churchmen, politicians, generals and a king, all came under its 
spell. It was at one and the same time a response to present tribulation, a preparation 
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for impending disaster, and a belief in ultimate divine deliverance; it was 
both escapism and a strange affirmation of faith. Such was one of the major 
characteristics of the last age in which the men and nations of Europe saw 
supernatural religion and worldly politics as inextricably interwoven. 


1H. R. Trevor-Roper, The General Crisis of the Seventeenth Century, Past and Present, 
November 1959. 

2 See my article in London Quarterly and Holborn Review, January 1960. 

3 G. H. Turnbull, Hartlib, Dury and Comenius, 1947, pp.187, 197. 

4 J. Stoughton, Felicitas Ultimi Saeculi, 1640 

5 For Twisse and Mede, see The Works of Joseph Mede, ed. J. Worthington, 1672. 

6 J. A. Comenius, Via Lucis, 1668; R. F. Young, Comenius in England, 1932. 

7 Anon., The Oath of Christ (early 1640’s?). 

8 Anon., Extraordinary News from Constantinople, 1641. 

9N. Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium, 1957, pp.217f, 272f; Christian Baptism, ed. 
A. Gilmore, 1959, pp.250f. 

10 For Kotter, Poniatowa and Drabic see: J. A. Comenius, Lux in Tenebris, 1659; G. H. 
Turnbull, ibid., pp.374f.; G. Koffmane, Die Religiose Bewengen, 1880; and notes in Michaud, 
Biographie Universelle (Paris, 1855) Vol. XI; Didot Freres, Nouvelle Biographie Générale; and 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie. I am indebted for the advice of Professor H. R. Trevor-Roper 
on this section. 

11 J. H. Alsted, De Mille Annis, 1627; trans. The Beloved City, London, 1643. 

12 G. H. Turnbull, Samuel Harilib, 1919; and Hartlib, Dury and Comenius, 1947, pp.69f. 

13 Thomas Thorowgood, The Jews in America, 1650; J. Minton Batten, John Dury, Advocate of 
Christian Reunion, 1944, pp.139. 

14 For this section see especially M. Roberts, History of Sweden: Gustavus Adolphus. 
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Our Experience of God, by H. D. Lewis. (Allen & Unwin, 30s.) 

The relationship of Faith and Philosophy has been a problem for the Christian thinker 
since the second century, and it has never been a more pressing problem than in the 
present century. It is tempting to find an escape in a twentieth-century mysticism 
beyond the reach of the logical positivist and the linguistic analyst, or on the other hand 
to find a substitute religion in a pseudo-scientific humanism. Professor Lewis avoids 
both temptations. He tells us in his Preface that the major theme of his book is ‘that 
we cannot construct a religion for ourselves out of merely philosophical elements, and 
that the attempt to provide some philosophical or similar substitute for religion, as it 
normally presents itself, is misconceived’. Religion can only be founded on religious 
experience, and metaphysics can offer no substitute foundation, though reason can do 
much to elucidate the implications of religious experience. After introductory chapters 
reviewing what he describes as unsatisfactory current views of religion, he proceeds 
to an examination of religious experience, in the course of which the philosopher’s 
contribution in interpretation and understanding is clearly seen. Religious experience 
is always to be seen against the background of its local context, and its form will depend 
on the presuppositions of any particular accepted dogma. Sometimes there will be 
voices and visions, but they are accidental rather than essential. The whole chapter on 
‘Religion and the Preternatural’ is a warning against being carried away by dreams and 
visions. In this connexion, ‘we have to learn when to trust religious imagination 
and when to suspect it’. There is no place for an escape into the subjectivity of 
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religious experience, which must stand the test of reason and be measured against the 
central disclosures of our faith. The essence of this religious experience is encounter 
with God. The language through which this experience is described is secondary. 
There is much wisdom in this book for the Christian apologist. While philosophy 
cannot produce a religion, it can do much for its interpretation. Ancient symbolism 
and dogma can be enriched through such reinterpretation, and the doubts of twentieth- 
century man can be resolved in such a way that he can accept faith without losing 
intellectual integrity. “The last thing we must do’, says Professor Lewis, ‘is to bully 
the unbeliever.’ Professor Lewis criticizes Bertrand Russell’s Why I am not a Christian 
as a superficial and cavalier treatment of a profound subject. No such charge could be 
levelled against Our Experience of God, which is an attempt by a profound thinker to 
say (almost incidentally) why he is a Christian, and (which is more important), why 
it is possible for a rational man to be such in the twentieth century in spite of all its 
perplexities. This volume is a worthy addition to the Muirhead Library of Philosophy. 

BERNARD E. JONES 


Corpus Christi: The Nature of the Church According to the Reformed Tradition, by 
Geddes MacGregor. (Macmillan, 30s.) 
At first sight the title, the dust-cover and the Gaelic name misled me to think this was 
a Roman book. Yet the author, even as a professor in the U.S.A., retains proudly his 
ministry in the Church of Scotland. There are ten pages of index, fifteen of biblio- 
graphy, and twenty-five of appendices given entirely to quotations of source documents. 
Such is an indication of the thoroughness of a study that falls into two parts, historical 
and (slightly the longer) theological. It is published in the context of the conversations 
between the Churches of England and Scotland, and probably represents the maximum 
stretch possible that the one extreme can make towards the other. Any criticism of 
such a profound study could only touch on its extent. The historical survey limits itself 
to the emergence of the seventeenth-century pattern out of the medieval; the theo- 
logical to the concept (‘root metaphor’) of the Church as the Body of Christ. That the 
Reformed Churches have (after Lund) enthusiastically, if surprisingly, taken to that 
metaphor, signifies their special insistence that there is no divine body with a merely 
Human Head. (Did Paul, one wonders, evolve the metaphor as he grimly pondered 
his own approaching decapitation?) Yet the author’s doctrine is so High Church— 
he makes the Eucharist not only central to, but coincidental with, the Church, and has 
little work outside Baptism to attribute to the Holy Spirit—that one asks whether the 
whole can be accepted as truly representative of all the Reformed tradition, however 
richly he unfolds what may be wrapped up in the Ecclesia Scoticana part of it. Have 
all Reformed Churches been so sensitive to the overtones of the Calvinian theology of 
Church and Sacrament? Indeed must we not admit that the Reformed tradition has 
developed one way when it still had to live under the shadow of Rome, and quite 
another when it had so much liberty that Presbyter could seem to be Priest writ large. 
Methodists look in vain for any critique of their ways, but Dr MacGregor would 
probably class them under the Separatists, to whom I feel he hardly does justice. It 
is not enough to write all off under the ‘sect-type’, and to add that the Troeltschian 
church/sect distinction has no ecclesiological significance: but substitute ‘little flock’ 
for ‘sect’, and there is a problem of biblical theology that the ‘Corpus Christi’ approach 
fails to face. Nor does he always enter as realistically as an evangelical might wish into 
the question of ministry; as, for example, when on p.210 he says it is ‘not the minister’s 
function to cajole or even to persuade’. What would the Paul of Corinthians say to 
that? Has the Body even grown just by the take-it-or-leave-it Proclamation of the 
Word? But the book’s a book for a’ that. There are glints of much fresh light that may 
break out of history on the problems of Church Unity. As the next papal Ecumenical 
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Council approaches, read Chapter II for background. The substitution of ‘episcopate’ 
for ‘ministry’ in Chapter XI calls attention to the aspect of ministry that is truly 
essential, and divorces it effectively from hierarchical preconceptions. The analogy 
(p.234) of the Eucharistic action of Christ Himself breaking the bread which is His 
Body, which nevertheless remains one though broken, as well as the quotation from 
Luther acknowledging that the Roman Church could be both holy and Antichrist at 
the same moment (p.249) are equally pregnant with novel insights. There seem to be 


misprints on p.52, line 9, p.58, line 5, p.224, line 5 from end, and p.252, line 1. 
R. Kissack 


How Churches Grow, by Donald Anderson McGavran. (World Dominion Press, 12s. 6d.) 


The sub-title is The New Frontiers of Mission, and Dr McGavran had drawn upon an 
immense range of information in search of the answer to his key question. He says 
that there is no simple answer, but with ample illustrations from the world Church of 
today he points out how ‘under certain circumstances administration can break through 
to Church growth’. “The Blaze of Opportunity’, which is the title of his first chapter, is 
also the theme of the book. It sets Christian missions in a world perspective, and must 
be read by all who are concerned with the problems. Automation, nuclear power, 
electronics, and a fantastic development of rockets, satellites, and space travel, and 
forces pushing nations hither and thither, threatening annihilation, all create a situa- 
tion completely new. There are signs that the break-up of empires, the breaking and 
making of nations, in the midst of which we live, may create for the Christian Church 
an opportunity not unlike that which the fall of the Roman Empire gave to the early 
Christians. Another Augustine may write of the City of God rising in these apocalyptic 
days. Charles Wesley saw truly when he wrote: 


Plague, earthquake, and famine, and tumult, and war, 
The wonderful coming of Jesus declare. 


The Church today faces a warlike and suddenly unified world, and it is preoccupied 
with problems of working towards peace, brotherhood, justice and plenty. ‘Little 
wonder that under such circumstances missions have so largely become colossal 
enterprises of inter-church aid.’ Dr McGavran makes a passionate plea for the domi- 
nant purpose of ‘discipling’ nations, on the Pauline pattern, leaving them to work out 
the social meaning of their discipleship. A wealth of information is given proving 
that this is now possible on an immense scale. From Formosa to the Philippines; from 
Africa to Latin America; from India to South-East Asia and Oceania, there are 
populations ripe for evangelism. A new Paul and Barnabas must be sent to confirm and 
encourage new independent Churches, and to ‘disciple’ new nations and peoples. 
The problems of mission strategy and finance are all here, and Dr McGavran faces 
them frankly; he also knows the dangers besetting immature Christians and immature 
Churches; but the commission of our Lord is supreme, and to make men disciples of 
Jesus is, as John Wesley knew, ‘the work of God’. This book must be read, and then 
compared with the prophetic article by the Rev. Douglas W. Thompson, General 
Secretary of the Methodist Missionary Society, in his Report, The Gospel Day— 
1760-1960, because he includes in his vision of “Tomorrow’ much of what Dr 
McGavran pleads for. He sees the Society becoming an International Missions Depart- 


ment, with spontaneity as the keynote, and the ‘spark of grace’ kindling the world. 
S. G. Dimonp 


The Scottish Reformation, Gordon Donaldson. (Cambridge University Press, 30s.) 

A Manual of Church Doctrine According to the Church of Scotland, Wotherspoon and 
Kirkpatrick, revised and enlarged by T. F. Torrance and Ronald Selby Wright. 
(Oxford University Press, 15s.) 
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A History of the Scottish Reformation, J. D. Mackie. (Church of Scotland Youth 

Committee, Edinburgh, 5s.) 

Dr Donaldson’s may well be the most important new contribution to his subject made 
during this Quarter-centenary year. His detailed knowledge of records and registers 
enables him to correct ideas of the Scottish Reformation which have prevailed for 
most of these 400 years: ‘It has been thought of as a sudden tumultuous upheaval. . . . 
From many points of view the year 1560 is not very significant. The Scots were much 
less violent than the English . . . no act of supremacy, no act of uniformity, no depriva- 
tion of clergy for a dozen years.’ “There was none of that cold-blooded scaffold and 
faggot work. ... While the old structure survived there developed alongside it the 
new structure of the reformed church.’ As for supposed destruction of ancient 
buildings, the reformers ‘inherited the results of a generation of neglect, dilapidation 
and destruction, and their concern was not the demolition but the repair of churches’. 
‘In a country which later boasted that it had been reformed from popery by 
presbyters . . . there has been a conspiracy of silence’ about the Bishops’ part. ‘Five 
Bishops had joined the reformers and three of them continued their work under the new 
régime.’ As for the succession, ‘several were so conspicuous for their lax morals that 
they could not regard them as the instruments of an apostolic succession. ... It is less 
than fair to accuse the reformers of wilfully breaking the succession, for in their view 
it had already lapsed.’ ‘Mary’s sympathizers are apt to forget that she lost the throne, 
not because she was a devout Roman Catholic, but because she entered into an adulter- 
ous marriage with the man suspected to have murdered her husband.’ 

The first reformers were far from being ‘doctrinaire and intransigent’ Presbyterians: 
‘The system in the 1560s cannot be called Presbyterianism . . . but congregationalism 
tempered by episcopacy and Erastianism.’ Full-fledged Presbyterianism is seen as 
an inheritance, not so much from Calvin and Knox (with all his English associations), 
as from the extremists Beza, Cartwright (the English Puritan), and Andrew Melville. 
The book is a notable addition to all our libraries. 

The Manual of Church Doctrine was first written by two members of the ‘Catholic’ 
movement in the Church of Scotland, whose most distinguished leader was James 
Cooper, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Glasgow, 1898-1922. Its expansion is 
the work of Professor Tom Torrance, Scotland’s foremost Barthian, and Dr Selby 
Wright, now minister of the Canongate, Radio Padre of wartime. A composite book 
invites the textual critic. Often one recognizes language familiar to the Canongate 
Kirk, e.g. ‘that branch of the Catholic Church Reformed which is established in 
Scotland’. At no point through the book could the discerning reader exclaim with 
Byron, ‘And so no more of Tom’. The emphasis on continuity of Church, Doctrine, 
and Ministry is welcome, since so many who celebrate this year will be content with 
thoughts of breach, denial, and rejection. Members of other Communions may be 
surprised to find theologians still at pains to show that Presbytery was a return to 
primitive Church order. Most of us today recognize the compulsion of ‘non-theological 
factors’. But so did Richard Hooker nearly four centuries ago: “That which Calvin 
did for establishment of his discipline, seemeth more commendable than that which he 
taught for the countenancing of it established. ... Their bishop being departed from 
them by moonlight, to choose in his room any other bishop had been a thing al- 
together impossible.’ 

The Youth Committee publication must not be thought of as for youth alone. Written 
in vigorous style, it fully relates what happened in Scotland in 1560 to the whole 
European scene, to Anglo-Scottish relations, to Church conditions, and to personalities 
of the period. Its author is Professor Emeritus of Scottish History at Glasgow and 


Historiographer Royal of Scotland. One seldom sees so attractive a five-shillings 
worth. JouNn Foster 
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A New Mind for a New Age, Alan Walker. (Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.) 

The Christian Replies, edited by Leslie Davison. (Epworth Press, 2s. 6d.) 

In A New Mind for a New Age, Dr Alan Walker compresses into less than a hundred 
and fifty pages his musings on the world of today as he has seen and pondered upon 
it in apostolic journeyings in four continents, with an eye on the fifth. ‘Satellites, 
made by man, encircle the earth. Ceylon, Ghana, Malaya gain independence. An 
electronic machine does the work of 200 men. Many people now being born will live 
for a century. A hydrogen bomb has been tested capable of wiping out the largest city 
in the world. . . . None can doubt the fact that a new age is here.’ The concern 
prompting the book is the equipment of the Christian man to face the world of today. 
‘A new age is here: get a new mind to fit it.’ To our world applies the call to repentance 
with which our Lord’s ministry began. Chapters follow on “The Courage of Repent- 
ance’ and ‘Plunging into the World’, and on social issues, such as the family, loneliness 
of youth and age in mass society, industrial society and its need of redemption, racial 
equality and so on. The book concludes with two inevitable chapters on ‘A Faith for 
the Future’ and ‘Call to Dedication’. The treatment is discursive and, in the limitations 
of space, slender, almost like material for platform talks to popular audiences, but is 
characterized by pungency and forthrightness, and lit up by some telling personal 
reminiscences. Two stand out. One was a challenge thrown out by Dr Leyton 
Richards at Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, on the claim to a ‘White Australia’, which deeply 
influenced Dr Walker on his first visit to Britain in his youth. The other is of a mid- 
night conversation in Beirut with that outstanding Middle East Christian statesman, 
Charles Malik of the Lebanon. The nerve of the book is the appeal to the individual 
Christian. It would have been more powerful if it had also appealed to his corporate 
sense as well as to his personal responsibility, and called him to act more resolutely 
with his fellow Christians in any and every situation. 

The Christian Replies is of quite different texture and quality. The book is designed 
for the help of preachers, teachers, class leaders and others who may be called on to 
defend the Faith against challengers. Seventy-six questions on Religion, God, Christ, 
Man, Sin and Immortality, the Bible, the Church in Society, have been collected of the 
type frequently raised in discussions with non-Christians, and answers given by some 
very gifted Methodists. Some of the questions, like the one about the drowning of 
witches, have an archaic ring about them. Others are entirely up to date, as when it is 
asked: Cannot a balanced self-neighbour ethic be built up by sociological principles? 
Of the competence of the answers given within the limits of inevitable compression 
there can be no doubt, but they are of the nature of tabloid answers. The difficulty of 
adequate answers to some of the questions is illustrated by that given to one about the 
religious experience of Hindu, Buddhist and Moslem. The use of the book, therefore, 
calls for consideration. Anyone trying to read the book through at a single sitting, 
hoping for a connected view from the whole, would probably find it a testing and 
unprofitable experience. Each question and answer is formidable enough to require 
a book in itself, and would supply material for group discussion. This would probably 
be the most effective use of the book. It emanates from the Methodist Home Mission 
Department, and has been most carefully edited by Leslie Davison. E. C. URWIN 


The Living World of the New Testament, by Howard Clark Kee and Franklin W. Young. 
(Darton, Longman and Todd, 25s.) 

To the writing of introductory studies of the literature of the New Testament there is 

no end. But seldom, if ever, can such a work have been so beautifully produced or so 

readably presented as in this volume, written jointly by two teachers in American 

theological seminaries, and originally published in the U.S.A. in 1957 under the title, 

Understanding the New Testament. Along with its companion volume on the Old 
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Testament (which has similar American and British titles), it was written ‘in order to 
help modern readers understand the Bible by enabling them in some measure to 
enter into the life of the communities that produced the Old and New Testaments’. 
The great merit of this book is that, instead of following the usual pattern of ‘New 
Testament introductions’ by treating the various books or groups of books in a series 
of self-contained chapters, it fits them into a continuous story of the dynamic, ad- 
vancing life of the Christian community that produced them. After a brief Introduc- 
tion, the fifteen main chapters are arranged under three heads: (I) The Community 
Emerges; (II) The Community Expands; and (III) The Community Matures. Part I 
begins with an admirable survey of the historical situation in which Christianity took 
its rise, and proceeds to give an account of the kerygma that expresses the fundamental 
convictions of the first Christians, of the ministry and teaching of Jesus as witnessed 
by the Synoptic Gospels, and of the life of the earliest community as revealed in the 
first half of Acts. Part II is almost entirely concerned with the mission and message of 
Paul, and concludes with an account of the end of the Jerusalem Church and the 
heritage of Jewish Christianity as represented in such writings as the Letter of James. 
Part III deals with the Community’s conflicts (both with the Roman Government 
and with false teaching), its organization and worship, its rapprochement with the 
world, and its eschatological hope; among the later New Testament books which 
are drawn upon for these themes the authors include not only the Pastorals, the 
Johannine Literature, Hebrews, 2 Peter and Jude, but also Ephesians and 1 Peter. The 
standpoint of the authors is fully critical, and their treatment is based on a thorough 
appreciation of the latest developments in New Testament studies (as is clear from the 
full and valuable ‘Suggestions for Additional Reading’ with which the book con- 
cludes). The attractiveness of the volume is enhanced by the inclusion of over fifty 
excellent photographic illustrations, a dozen useful maps, a chronological chart and 
a comprehensive Index. The overall result is a volume which it is a joy to handle, and 
which will provide for the person setting out on the serious study of the New Testa- 
ment a readable, up-to-date and on the whole reliable conspectus of the subject. For 
the more advanced student, whilst it cannot replace the more technical introductions, 
this book will prove valuable and illuminating in enabling him to set the literature 
against the background of the developing life of the Church. OweN E. Evans 


Asking the Right Questions, Church and Ministry. F. Barry. (Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 
This book by Dr F. R. Barry, Bishop of Southwell, invites comparison with his former 
work, with an even better title, The Relevance of Christianity. In fact, no comparison 
is possible. Indeed, one catches oneself, mindful of the earlier book, asking the wrong 
‘questions’ here. General matters affecting all the Churches are really only treated, 
but most pertinently, in the valuable last chapter on Christian Agnosticism. The 
larger part of Dr Barry’s attention is given to the domestic situation in the Anglican 
Church, with especial reference to ministerial training. Here is a free-ranging, open- 
air spirit examining the place of theology and its ramifications in the life of the semin- 
ary. Apparently, courses in psychology, the social sciences and general philosophy, 
long regarded as axiomatic in the time-tables of a Free Church theological college, are 
debatable as novel introductions in the close-knit life of an Anglican seminary. A 
Methodist, sobered by the failure of his Church to handle effectively the problem of 
redundancy, will not quickly let himself be complacent at the closer contact the 
Ministry enjoys with the laity so desired by the realistic bishop. And certainly no one 
can fail to be stimulated by the author’s continual plea that the study of theology shall 
always be related to ‘every aspect of life in the modern technological age’. The long 
fifth chapter on Christian Agnosticism is unquestionably the one to attract the Free 
Church reader. Here is an analysis of our sick society by a mind as little ‘stuffy’ 
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as that of any religious leader today. ‘It is no good asking, What sense does it make? 
The whole point is, surely, that Jesus made sense out of it, working negatively and non- 
meaning into the ultimate pattern of God’s purpose, revealing goodness and truth 
enthroned and sovereign in the midst of a world that seemed to be God-forsaken.’ 
(Italics the author’s.) Not for nothing does this oxygenated mind quote approvingly 
that Archbishop Randall Davidson ‘took a lay point of view’ and ask if we are in danger 
of forgetting that Jesus Christ was a layman. The hope of humanity does not lie with 
the ‘party line, the faith of the true Church, “the Bible says” ’, or any other of the 
infallibilities so attractive to a tired world—but so intractable to any thinking mind. 
There is, indeed, no substitute for the disciple’s far humbler role as he takes his part 
just where he is in the long, slow, ofttimes hidden process of creative redemption by the 
Spirit of Christ. For so pertinently and convincingly bringing to our attention these 
things by which men live the Bishop of Southwell has put us all in his debt. 

W. LonGDEN OaKEs 


Theology and the Cure of Souls, Frederic Greeves. (Epworth Press, 22s. 6d.) 


This important and interesting book is heartily to be welcomed by all who are interested 
in the psychosomatic approach to the problems of human personality. It is important 
in that it is the first time a Methodist theologian has really applied himself to an 
examination of present-day psychological findings as they affect religion. Hitherto 
we have had psychologists looking at theology and not understanding what they see. 
It is interesting because Mr Greeves has the gift of putting his points simply and 
pungently, remaining throughout within the compass of the ordinary man’s experience. 
The sub-title is ‘An Introduction to Pastoral Theology’ and, since the author is 
throughout concerned with the theology involved in the pastoral care of individuals, 
his chapters go far in the direction of a theology of healing as well. He relates biblical 
psychology directly to the modern psychosomatic approach, showing definitely how 
much the two are in line with each other. In fact, the cure of souls has an equal place 
with psychiatry. But he points out how for too long pastoral psychology has been the 
Cinderella of the Church, and has been left to a ‘hit-and-miss’ arrangement devised as 
best he can by the average minister. Theology is itself pastoral care as evidenced in 
the doctrines of the Trinity, Justification and Sanctification, and in those connected 
with the nature of the Church. Wesley, says the author, was interested in the growth 
of the Christian life after conversion. This implies for his disciples a more definite 
pastoral technique than they have yet accomplished. We cannot meet the stress 
diseases of the twentieth century exactly with the methods of the eighteenth. Here is 
worked out an original suggestion for a technique that firmly grounds psychology in 
theology. All answers to problems of experience are ultimately answers to questions 
about God, a fact driven home to the present reviewer by many years of counselling. 
So it is dangerous to forsake religion for psychiatry, a warning greatly needed in 
certain quarters today. It is what a man believes about God that makes him a good or 
bad Counsellor. Psychiatry is chiefly concerned with the downward movement of 
man into the unconscious. It is religion that lifts him out of himself into the source of 
all true power. But the two disciplines need to work together. It is when psychiatry 
has dispersed the mental darkness that theology can bring the true light. Altogether, 
this is a most valuable and enlightening book, to be heartily recommended in its field. 
In many respects it is a pioneer work, raising more questions than it answers. But that, 
really, is a test of its value. Here is a theologian of wide sympathy looking at psycho- 
logical matters with an understanding eye, and interpreting them in the light of his 
own discipline. This is a refreshing sight, but alas, one swallow does not make a 
summer! Yet we are truly thankful for the one, and hope this stimulating Cato lecture 
will be widely read. JOHN CROWLESMITH 
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The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation, R. E. O. White. (Hodder & Stoughton, 30s.) 

In days when we are all uneasy about ‘Christian initiation’ we are all grateful that 
the Baptist tradition so steadily reminds the Church Universal of three facts—that the 
New Testament Church actually was what we fain would be, a Church possessed by the 
Transforming Spirit; that in its own thought it took this possession by the Spirit to be 
associated very closely with the Sacrament of Baptism, understood in a very ‘high’ 
way; and that Baptism was then administered, so far as the evidence is clear, only upon 
adults and in association with a deeply-meant confession of faith. The main part of 
Mr White’s book is a clear and convincing marshalling of the evidence on these matters, 
with much sound scholarship (so far as English sources go), and with adroitness and 
power in neat disposal of much nonsense which even distinguished thinkers have at 
times written about them. On this biblical background, and with a careful and mainly 
adequate theology of Sacraments, Mr White thinks with pastoral passion about the 
weak church life of our modern age in all denominations (the Baptist ones included), 
and seeks a return to the unity and power of the New Testament Church by a Baptist 
practice reformed into accordance with New Testament norms. He has thus given us 
an able and important contribution to a vital debate. Yet it is not the great, decisive 
contribution that it could have been, because it neglects whole areas of relevant ex- 
perience and thought. In the first place, there is next to no use made of the thought 
of the Fathers, the Scholastics, the Reformers, the liturgiologists. Well, if Mr White 
wishes to write a book of the fashionable ‘biblical theology’, have we any right to 
require him to write a different sort of book? Yes, we have—if he sets out, as he 
does, to urge us to reform. He must then meet his brethren on their ground, not his. 
We are prepared to admit that the Baptists have a very strong case as New Testament 
exegetes; but that does not imply that the rest of us are merely muddled exegetes, 
but only that we do not take exegesis to be the whole of theology. The Baptists rightly 
recall us from mere acceptance of ecclesiastical tradition to a consideration of the free 
workings of the Spirit in New Testament times: but why confine His free workings 
to the first century? Advocates of paedo-baptism and adolescent confirmation do not 
nowadays really claim that the validity of infant baptism is proved by doubtful con- 
jectures about the Philippian jailer’s household or a few mentions in vague contexts of 
apostolic laying-on of hands: rather they claim that their Communions have developed 
New Testament hints under the continuing guidance of the Spirit. Such claims may be 
right or they may be wrong; but they deserve more serious treatment than they get in 
a single and inadequate chapter (XVI) of Mr White’s book. Associated with this weak- 
ness is the further one of a lack of seriousness about history. New Testament practice 
can be the sole norm for centuries succeeding the first only if the pastoral situation 
has not radically changed. But there have been since then at least two such radical 
changes of the Church’s relation to society, and therefore to children—at the conversion 
of Constantine, and at the Industrial Revolution. The scope of these changes, and the 
proper reaction to them, may be debated; but their importance ought not to be 
shrugged off with half-truths like ‘the church is always facing a missionary situation’ 
(p.178), and ‘a church appealing to her own members as unbelievers is not impressive’ 
(p.304). Worst of all, he leaves the whole world of children’s piety out of account. But 
for anyone who has listened to a young child saying his prayers, or speaking of his love 
for Jesus, or even being naughty, things are more complex. Mr White on pp.121-4 
comes near to seeing this, but even there he greatly underestimates the glory that 
can be ina child’s faith. With these reservations, this book must be commended as 
bringing us nearer to the power of ‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism’. J. F. BUTLER 


China: New Age and New Outlook, by Ping-chia Kuo. (Penguin Special, 3s. 6d.) 
Dr Kuo was born and educated in China, and later studied in America. He was a 
Professor of History in a Chinese university and then served in the Chinese Nationalist 
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Government and in the United Nations Secretariat. He is now teaching in California. 
In this book he describes the rise to power in China of the Communist Party, and the 
way in which they have enlisted the enthusiastic support of the masses. He has a 
great admiration for Mao Tze-tung and his understanding of the needs of the poor 
peasants; in fact, he explains the victory of the Communist Party as being largely due 
to Mao’s success in devising policies which answer the age-long wants of the poorest, 
and most numerous, class: that of the landless peasants. The Communist revolution 
was not something which burst unheralded on China: the Manchu Dynasty had been 
running down for a hundred years before 1911. The revolution of that year, and the 
later movement of the Kuomintang under Chiang Kai-shek failed to solve the problem 
of the poverty of the masses. Thus the confusion caused by the war with Japan, 
1937-45, gave the Communist Party the opportunity to strengthen their organization, 
to demonstrate their concern for the poor and to prepare to take over the government of 
the country. Dr Kuo gives enough statistics to show how astonishingly rapid is 
China’s industrial development under this new régime, and how the leaders fully 
intend that China shall be recognized as a Great Power. To deny China recognition 
of any kind can only enhance the spirit of chauvinism in her people. It would be 
possible to question some of Dr Kuo’s judgements about the importance of Mao’s 
influence and the reasons for the Kuomintang’s failure. Christians are said to be few 
and uninfluential and that is the sole mention that they receive. There is no discussion 
of what it is like for the individual who is swept into the life of the communal village: 
we are not told about those who for one reason or another do not fit in. But here is a 
book well worth reading because it shows the tremendous upsurge of enthusiasm and 
the sense of purpose and power which drive the hundreds of millions of the Chinese 
people forward into the future, whatever that future may be. GeEorGE R. OsBORN 


Studies in the Middle Way, by C. Humphreys. (Allen & Unwin, 15s.) 

Gnosis, by F. Schuon. (Murray, 18s.) 

The first book is the third and enlarged edition of one first published in 1940 and 
witnesses to the wide circulation of Buddhist writings. The author’s Pelican Buddhism 
has sold in hundreds of thousands. That many people in the West are interested in 
Buddhism and the doctrines of karma and rebirth may sometimes be explained, Mr 
Humphreys says, frorn their having held these faiths in a previous life, and so when 
they hear them again they ‘recognize the aroma of the Buddhist life as a beloved 
memory suddenly revived’. Although Buddhism is set forth as peace and reasonable- 
ness, yet there is an undertone of polemic. ‘Christianity, it seems, has had its day’; 
its doctrines are projections; not only Allah and Vishnu, but Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost are ‘products of the human mind’. This is enough to put any of us off, yet the 
influence of such works must not be discounted even among our own congregations. 
Mr Humphreys writes clearly, which many writers on this subject do not. He gives 
useful accounts of Buddhist morality and of paths to enlightenment. He tries to 
mediate between the poles of Japanese Zen and Burmese Theravada, and attacks some 
modern forms of Theosophy. He has a strong regard for that fantastic character, 
Madame Blavatsky, whose doctrines, ‘probably the finest presentation of the Wisdom 
now in print’, were supposed to have been revealed to her by occult mahatmas living 
somewhere in the mountains of Tibet. 

M. Schuon is a Roman Catholic, noted on the Continent for his efforts to prove ‘the 
transcendent unity of religions’. Both these influences appear in this book in the 
closing section on the Christian tradition, where there is a phrase-by-phrase exposition 
of the Ave Maria, and then a comparison of Jesus as the jewel in the lotus Mary to the 
Buddhist formula: Hail to the jewel in the lotus. Gnosis, ‘the language of the Self’, 
is said here to have no connexion with heretical Gnosticism, but to be both Knowledge 
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and Sanctity, and the aim is to stress the importance of the higher knowledge which 
comes from intuition. There are many flashes of insight and happy comparisons 
between religions; and many others less happy. Despite an early chapter on diversity 
of revelation, there is a constant effort to iron out differences with the aid of pantheism: 
‘for the gnostic or intellective man God is I—or Self’. Members of historical faiths 
will hardly agree that ‘there is no metaphysical or spiritual difference between a truth 
manifested by temporal facts and a truth expressed by other symbols’. M. Schuon 
loves using exotic terms, and often gets them wrong (e.g. ruahh for ruach, atma for 
dtman regularly, etc.). This is his third book to be translated into English from 
French; if there are any more to come, the involved subject matter will be followed 
more easily if it is expressed in simpler and more accurate language. 

GEOFFREY PARRINDER 


From My New Shelf 


By R. Newron FLEw 


The Christian and the Arts, by Derek Kidner (The Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 1s. 6d.). 
This small book has thirty-two well-reasoned pages and three chapters, (1) By-path 
Meadow; (2) Art for Art’s Sake; (3) How Moral Standards Apply, and an Epilogue, 
Concerning the Pleasures of the Eyes, which is an extract from the Confessions 
of St Augustine. 'The scripture references are apt and unusual: “The arts of civilization 
made their début in the family of Cain, and their spectacular departure in the downfall 
of Babylon.’ (Rev 17). There is considerable emphasis here upon neighbourly duty. 
To a Christian ‘the neighbour comes before himself and God before all. To acquire 
good judgement is part of our neighbourly duty. What we choose either commends 
or dishonours our Master.’ When reading this book the hope is born that Art may once 
again become the Handmaid of Religion. An hour spent with The Christian and the 
Arts will be an hour well spent. 

We Beheld His Glory, Books I and II, by Trevor Rice and Colin Turner (Epworth 
Press, 4s. 6d. each book). How vividly the historical episodes, which some of our 
advanced schoolteachers encouraged us to act, remain in our mind! But here, in 
two attractively bound volumes, we have the life of our Lord Jesus Christ told in 
dramatic form. There are eight plays in Book I and ten in Book II. The scenes of 
these plays are short and few, never more than six, and often only two or three. The 
speeches are brief, the sentences crisp. Difficult words and phrases have been simpli- 
fied, but the dignity of the Scriptures has never been lost. The characters speak and 
behave like real human beings. They are interested in their daily work. This is 
particularly to be noticed in the play, ‘Fishers of Men’. Book I opens with, ‘His 
Name shall be John’ and “The Stable at Bethlehem’. Towards the end, we have 
‘The Death of John’, which is one of the most moving and most colourful of these 
Gospel vistas. In Book II the scenes of Holy Week are reverently portrayed and the 
Resurrection play, ‘He is Risen’, is skilfully designed. ‘Before the Cock Crows’ is 
particularly vivid. We see Peter swearing that he was never in the company of his 
Lord. Then the mocking laughter of the maidservant rings out—‘You must have a 
twin brother’. The plays conclude with “Truth’, a conversation between Annas and 
Caiaphas, who are utterly bewildered and not a little afraid. Happy are the teachers 
who produce these plays, and happier still the children who have the Gospel stories 
presented to them in this enthralling sequence. 
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And with Fire, Messages on Revival, by A. Skevington Wood (Pickering & Inglis, 
12s. 6d.). This is a most appealing book, written with the Pentecostal fire which the 
author preaches. Mr Wood was a pupil of Dr Howard Watkin-Jones and caught his 
enthusiasm for Church history and wide reading. This book contains sixteen chapters 
on Revivals, and every chapter has something worth remembering in it. 

The World’s Living Religions, by Robert E. Hume (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 21s.). 
This is a completely revised edition (335 pages in all) of a well-known and standard 
work which first was published in 1924, and every care has been taken to bring it up to 
date. Eleven living religions are described: Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, Sikhism, 
Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Islam, Christianity: with an 
Epitome of the three distinctive features of the religions. 

The Return of Fesus Christ, by G. T. Manley (Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 4s.). This 
book begins with a frank acknowledgement of the difficulty of the subject, and thereby 
disarms criticism with gaiety which the old fundamentalism seemed incapable of 
showing. The very first page of the Preface strikes the new note by quoting a sentence 
from an Oxford undergraduate’s letter : ‘What a cheering subject to write a book about!’ 
Mr Manley says: ‘Such indeed I have found it to be.’ His first illustration, the picture 
of a woman standing on a cliff, looking out to sea with her hand shading her eyes as she 
scans the horizon for the first signs of her husband’s returning ship, is significant of 
the new ‘conservatism’. Christian doctrine cannot do without teaching about the 
Second Coming of our Lord, to give an end to human history not unworthy of the 
first. The Promise is followed by chapters on Teaching for Today, When, How 
and Why, The Book of Revelation, The Millennium, The Enemy, Judgement and 
Salvation, and Even so, come, Lord Jesus. There is an Index of Scripture References, 
an Author Index and a General Index. 


NOTABLE ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 
The Harvard Review, April 1960. 
The Philonic God and his Latter-Day Deniers, by H. A. Wolfson. 
‘The Fellowship’ in the second Jewish Commonwealth, by Jacob Neusner. 
‘Was Hegesippus a Jew?’ by W. Telfer. 
The Hibbert Journal, April 1960. 
Liberal Religion and the Philosopher, by Philip Leon. 
Faith and its Psychology, by W. S. Taylor. 
A Notable Centenary, by John Rowland. 
Interpretation, January 1960. 
The Structure of Personality in Hebrew Psychology, by G. E. Whitlock. 
Pauline Anthropology, by W. R. Nelson. 
The Image of Man: the Perspectives of Calvin and Freud. 
The Journal of Politics, May 1960. 
Reflections on the Constitution of the Fifth French Republic, by R. K. Gooch. 
Theology To-day, April 1960. 
Theology and Verification, by John Hick. 
Theological Table-Talk, by George S. Hendry. 
The Drew Gateway 
Humiliation-Exaltation, by Robert Funk. 
The Otherness of the Church, by J. H. Yoder. 
Kierkegaard’s Introduction to American Methodists. 
Some Hints of an Independent Jewish-Christian tradition in the Gospel of Thomas. 
The International Review of Missions, January 1960. 
All these Issues are of special interest: 
The Survey of the Year, 1959 (pp.1-170), The Roman Catholic Church (pp.70-9). The 
Missionary Situation in South Africa, by Alex L. Berthoud. 
The International Review of Missions, July 1960. 
Study and Conference in South Africa, by John F. White. 
The Christian Approach to the Jew, by H. L. Ellison. 
G. W. Broomfield’s Review of Mackenzies Grave by Owen Chadwick (pp.346-8). 
The Expository Times, July 1960. 
Notes of Recent Exposition 
Is the Gospel History True?, by Vincent Taylor. 
The Scottish Journal of Theology, June 1959. 
The Servant Lord and His Servant People, by Lewis S. Mudge. 
The Parousia of Christ in the Synoptic Gospels, by H. P. Owen. 
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This is an examination of the hostile literary reaction expressed in satire to 
Methodism and the Methodist leaders, John Wesley and George Whitfield, in 
the eighteenth century. It considers the basis for satiric attacks on such Methodist 
practices as field preaching and hymn singing, and on the theological doctrine 
emphasized by the Methodists, particularly justification by faith and perfection. 
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This study commemorates the two hundredth anniversary of John Fletcher's 
institution to the living of Madeley in Shropshire, the parish which he turned into 
the Mecca of Methodism during an incumbency of twenty-five years. Close 
examination of Fletcher’s voluminous writings reveals him as a far greater and 
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